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INTRODUCTION 
I 


SEVERAL centuries before the discovery 
of America, there lived in the land that now 
has such deep meaning for a world at war, 
a family holding high rank among the 
Flemish nobility; and even beyond the 
usual vagaries of fortune are the events 
which destined many of the ancient docu- 
ments of the Argenteaus to find, a few years 
ago, probably their permanent resting-place 
in the National Library at Washington. 
When, however, the present Countess de 
Mercy Argenteau parted with a portion of 
these ancestral papers, she retained two 
manuscripts of which her grandfather was 


the author. One was his Memoirs of 
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Napoleon, and the other, his narrative of 
the Events of 1830,.that pregnant year 
which saw the final overthrow of the elder 
branch of the Bourbons in France, and 
which led directly to the creation of modern 
Belgium. In granting the rights of publi- 
cation‘ to their present owner, the Countess 
de Mercy Argenteau made possible a publi- 
cation of unusual interest, and one that 
confers added lustre on her family’s record. 

So numerous were the parts played by 
the Argenteaus in many fields of high 
activities that it would tax the ability of 
the most assiduous historical scholar to 
make a list of all the important military, 
religious and state offices held by various 
members of this family from the twelfth to 


the present century. If we limit our research 


t The Countess has informed me that unauthorized use was 
made of her grandfather’s MS. volume on Napoleon, in a 
Brussels historical magazine; while the ‘‘The Events of 1830” 
has remained entirely unpublished.—Tue Epiror. 
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to the last two or three hundred years, we 
can trace a story replete with strange 
vicissitudes. The scenes shift from poverty 
to power, from wealth and power to poverty. 
Indeed, a strange tale. 

It was towards the end of the seventeenth 
century that the lands of the Argenteaus, 
together with their main seat, the Chateau 
d’Argenteau on the river Meuse, near Liége, 
passed, through the exigencies of debt, into 
the possession of the Marquis de Laverne, 
Prince de Montglyon. Joseph Clarisse, son 
of this wealthy nobleman, took to wife the 
Princess von Hohenhohe-Bartenstein, and, 
in 1751, their only daughter married the 
Count de Limbourg-Styrom. They, too, 
had only one daughter, who, on the death 
of her father, became the ward of Maria 
Theresa of Austria. 

To Austrian annals, likewise, we must 


turn in our study of the Argenteaus them- 
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selves, after their Flemish estates had 
passed into other hands. Here a brave 
and stately record rewards our search. 
Intermarriage has brought the old Flemish 
family into the ranks of the Austrian 
nobility, and in the first half of the eight- 
eenth century, we see how one of their 
members, Florimond Claude de Mercy Ar- 
genteau, becomes a distinguished general, 
courageously meeting death in 1734 at the 
Battle of Parma, where the aged Prince 
Eugene of Savoy (who, thirty years earlier 
had, with Marlborough, won the victory of 
Blenheim) led the Austrian forces against 
the armies of England, France and Spain. 
The titles and property of this warrior 
Argenteau were left to his nephew Charles, 
similarly a general in the Austrian service; 
and by him, to his son, the most famous in 
the annals of the family, Florimond Claude 


de Mercy Argenteau. 
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This Count Florimond represented the 
Austrian Emperor at all the greatest courts 
of Europe; but he is remembered first and 
foremost as the guardian of Marie Antoin- 
ette, and, in consequence thereof, the most 
influential of all foreign diplomats at Paris, 
during the days that preceded the French 
Revolution. He had presided at the mar- 
riage of the Austrian Princess to Louis XVI, 
and the correspondence that has been pub- 
lished between him and the unfortunate 
Queen indicates his almost paternal atti- 
tude towards her. The confidence placed 
in him by the Queen’s mother, Maria 
Theresa, the Austrian Empress, made it 
not difficult for the Count to obtain as 
wife for his favorite nephew, Eugene, 
that daughter of the Count de Limbourg- 
Styrom, who, as we have already re- 
corded, was the ward of the Empress. 


The old estates of the Argenteau family 
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thus passed again into the possession of 
the Argenteaus. 

In 1794, the year following that in which 
his ward, the Queen, had been condemned to 
the guillotine by the Revolutionary tribunal, 
Count Florimond died at London, where 
he had been sent as Ambassador to the 
Court of St James. He was childless, and 
his property and his titles were left to his 
nephew Joseph, from whom they descended 
to his oldest son, the author of the present 
memoirs. Francois Joseph Charles Marie, 
Comte de Mercy Argenteau, was born on the 
tenth of April, 1780, at Liége. The Austrian 
general, Baron de Vierset, who acted as god- 
father to the child, was, in this capacity, rep- 
resenting the Empress Maria Theresa. Thus 
under imperial auspices began the career of 
one who was later to be signally honored by 
Napoleon, Emperor of the French, and 
William I, King of the Netherlands. 
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The events which brought the Netherlands 
into the Empire of Napoleon led, in 1805, to 
the young Count’s appointment as Chamber- 
lain in the household of the Emperor. The 
circumstances surrounding others of his 
offices under Napoleon are detailed in the 
pages that follow, but we pause here merely 
to note that his master must have con- 
sidered his qualifications as both diverse 
and reliable, inasmuch as he was called 
upon to undertake social, military, civic 
and diplomatic tasks. We find him Cham- 
berlain and Prefect of the Palace; a Captain 
of the Cavalry; the President of an impor- 
tant Electoral College; and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to the King of Bavaria. Had 
Napoleon been successful in his campaign 
against the Alliance which was finally to 
crush him, Mercy Argenteau would, there 
seems no reason to doubt, have been made 


the Ambassador from France to Austria. 
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As events shaped themselves, however, 
the star of the Bonapartes had declined 
while Mercy Argenteau was still in his early 
thirties, and before the young Flemish 
nobleman had seized any opportunity to 
leave any brilliant impress on the history of 
those days. We must be content to regard 
him as a loyal and efficient follower of a 
great man, and not as a figure of importance 
in himself. 

The prerogatives of the famous Comte 
de Mercy Argenteau of whom he was the 
heir, might technically be so interpreted 
as to have included the rights of French 
citizenship in the inheritance bequeathed 
to Napoleon’s Chamberlain; but this is a 
fact interesting mainly as illustrative of the 
privileges accorded to Marie Antoinette’s 
guardian, and does not affect our considera- 
tion of the author of these Memoirs as a 


Belgian nobleman brought, for reasons of 
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policy, into the domestic entourage of the 
Emperor of the French. He was thus 
in a position to observe Napoleon, (and 
in later days to record his recollections,) 
unbiassed by the political prejudices which, 
in varying degree, color so many of the 
memoirs concerning Napoleon written by 
French authors. He was by temperament 
and by circumstances free from  over- 
laudatory, or over-embittered, impulses; 
and his Memoirs have a refreshing fair- 
ness. Of all who have given to the public 
their memories of Napoleon, the records of 
General Gourcaud, (who accompanied the 
Emperor to St Helena,) are, in the opinion 
of Lord Rosebery, best entitled to credence. 
We have no doubt that had this liberal- 
minded Englishman, so generous in his 
interpretation of his country’s most illus- 
trious enemy, seen the Memoirs of Mercy 


Argenteau, he would have included the 
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present volume among the trustworthy 
records of the great Corsican. 

About a year before entering the service 
of the Emperor, Mercy Argenteau married 
Theresa Anne-Henriette, daughter of Jean 
Wenceslaus, Prince de Paar, and a heredi- 
tary high officer at the Court of the Austrian 
Emperor. The Countess de Mercy Argen- 
teau was little more than fifteen years old 
when she left the guardianship of her 
mother, the Princess of Lichtenstein, to be- 
come the mistress of her husband’s estates 
near Liége, and was still a very young wo- 
man during the yearsin which Napoleon’s 
Chamberlain turned to his wife for counsel 
in all the important questions which affected 
his career. She died at Paris in 1854, and 
so it is as a widower that the Count writes 
his two books of memoirs, in 1860 and in 
1863. He takes in them more than one 


opportunity to pay tribute to the courage, 
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good sense, and unselfishness of his Austrian 
bride. 

With the return of the Bourbons, after 
the entrance of the Allied armies into Paris, 
Mercy Argenteau’s official association with 
the history of France ends. He returned 
to his ancestral home in the Netherlands, 
where he became Governor of South Bra- 
bant, and, in April, 1815, Grand Chamber- 
lain of King William I. He was thus 
a high statesman in a foreign land during 
the momentous events that followed Nap- 
poleon’s return from Elba. Mercy Argen- 
teau’s activities between the years 1815 and 
1830, we shall have occasion to discuss in 
the preface to the memoirs he has left of 
the Events of 1830, the date which marks 
his retirement, at the comparatively early 
age of fifty, from public affairs. During 
the nineteen years that still remained to 


him, he devoted himself to his family of 
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numerous children, his studies and his 
writings, and the peaceful pleasures of his 
ancient estate on the banks of the Meuse. 
There, at the Chateau d’Argenteau, died 
in 1869 the quiet and upright gentleman, 
who (though his genius as a diplomat had 
not been sufficiently forceful to win him 
fame) has left us intimate and veracious 
portraits of King William of the Nether- 
lands, and of that ruler of the French who 
still holds unchallenged sway in the inde- 


structible empire of man’s imagination. 


II 


It was, I think, quite unconsciously 
that Mercy Argenteau shaped his Memoirs 
of Napoleon to a form whose symmetry 
corresponds to their author’s simple 
precision of character,—a form strikingly 
adjusted to the title of the Memoirs. The 


twenty-four divisions into which the manu- 
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script falls, begin with a very brief prelimin- 
ary chapter wherein the writer makes, as 
it were, a modest bow to his audience; yet, 
conscious of the intrinsic interest and dig- 
nity of his theme, in no apologetic attitude. 
This over, he brings us, on the next page, | 
to Napoleon’s coronation in 1804, and 
immediately associates himself with the 
beginning of the Empire in telling us for 
what reasons and under what circumstances. 
Prince Talleyrand, Napoleon’s Grand. 
Chamberlain, summoned him to Paris to. 
become a Chamberlain of the Emperor. 
When the Memoirs conclude it is with the 
same astute diplomat, now about to enter 
the services of the Bourbons, that Mercy 
Argenteau has his last conversation while 
the Empire is dissolving; and the final words 
of these Memoirs echo with the mournful 
music of St Helena. Thus, rhythmically 
does this friendly follower of the great Bona- 
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parte round out, with however frail a brush, 
his picture of Napoleon and the Empire. 

When Mercy Argenteau, in 1862, took 
pen in hand to record the memories of his 
youth, many of the actors in the Napoleonic 
drama were still alive, and even though our 
author was writing for a later generation, it 
was a generation familiar with every detail of 
France’s glorious years under Napoleon. 
But we of a later century have need to 
refresh our knowledge of the events of the 
Empire if we would understand and enjoy to 
the full the narrative that is so naively set 
forth by Mercy Argenteau. 

It was the voice of France, as well as the 
voice of personal ambition, that led Na- 
poleon to relinquish the chair of the First 
Consul and ascend the throne of Empire. 
“You have decided,” states Bonaparte in 
addressing the Senators on the 25th of 
April, 1804, “that the heredity of the su- 
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preme magistracy was necessary to protect 
the French people from the plots of our 
enemies and from the dissensions of con- 


flicting factions’’;* and, after the Empire is 


proclaimed: “I accept a title that you be- 
lieve will be of service to the nation.’’—All 
the circumstances of those days witness 
the fact that although Bonaparte reached 
forth to gain a crown, he took it from the 
willing hands of a grateful and enthusiastic 
nation. He began his career as Emperor 
with conciliatory tact not always present in 
later days, and among his most ardent co- 
adjutors was theSecond Consul, Cambacérés, 
who assumed the office of Arch-Chancellor 
of the Empire, and was later to become the 
Duke of Parma. All the efforts of the new 


régime tended towards the elimination of 


t In quoting Napoleon’s own words here and later in these pages, 
I have followed the English version of Mr. R. M. Johnston, editor 
of ‘‘The Corsican: A Diary of Napoleon’s Life.” To this 
scholar, therefore, I acknowledge my indebtedness. 
THE EDITOR. 
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class divisions, and it was in this spirit 
of general accommodation that the officers 
of the Imperial household were, in many in- 
stances, chosen from the old nobility, as well 
as from the ranks of those who had con- 
tributed to France’s upward march from the 
days of revolutionary terror. 

After the fall of the Terrorists there re- 
turned to France the most unprincipled and 
sagacious of modern Frenchmen—Charles 
Maurice de Talleyrand Périgord. He had 
obtained favors, including a bishopric, from 
Louis XVI; his activities were among the 
most constructive (especially in matters of 
finance and public instruction), during the 
first period of the Republic; as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, in 1797, he was a more po- 
tent force than the Directory; when Bona- 
parte became First Consul, it was again 
Talleyrand whose foreign policies made 


coherent and cohesive the gathering power 
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of his chief; and, as Mercy Argenteau’s 
narrative begins, we find the Protean noble- 
man, now Grand Chamberlain of the Empire, 
deftly manipulating—not altogether with 
the Emperor’s full confidence—the inter- 
mingling threads of his own fate and that of 
France. Still later on, the years reveal him 
as the originator of the terms which marked 
the deposition of the Emperor, after the 
Allied monarchs had entered Paris; as the 
dictator of foreign policy under Louis XVIII; 
and as Ambassador to England after the 
July Revolution had once more deposed 
the elder Bourbons, and established Louis 
Philippe in the place of Charles X. Weare 
reminded of the old English song about the 
Vicar of Bray, who, on seeing dynasties rise 


and fall, keeps on singing: 


‘“‘ And whatsoever King may reign, 
I'll still be Vicar of Bray, Sur.” 
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The Memoirs of Talleyrand,which, despite 
all their care in the presentation of docu- 
ments, show this remarkable man for what 
he was, were not published till some years 
after Mercy Argenteau’s Memoirs were 
written. It is all the more interesting, there- 
fore, to note how, by his very reticence, our 
friend the Count indicates his opinion of the 
great statesman to whom he was, in numer- 
ous ways, obligated. He speaks of Talley- 
rand as a brilliant man; he comments upon 
his distinguished manners, his talent for 
foreign affairs; but even in those pages 
wherein he writes that his relationships with 
the Prince of Benevento are becoming more 
intimate, he adds, as a kind of excuse, that, 
“‘there were always things to be learned at 
his home.’’ Nowhere does the Count show 
any real admiration for the powerful states- 
man; and in the hour of Napoleon’s down- 


fall, Mercy Argenteau meets Talleyrand’s 
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half-veiled invitation to join forces with 
the Prince, with a reply of evasion so 
admirably simple that one surmises Talley- 
rand’s reply: ‘‘I quite understand,’’ implies 
more than appears on the surface of his 
words. 

When, towards the end of 1804, Mercy 
Argenteau arrived at Paris, in answer to 
the summons of Talleyrand, it was from 
General Clarke that he received some useful 
hints concerning the idiosyncrasies of the 
Emperor. Clarke, at that time head of the 
topographical bureau, was one of the most 
trusted of Napoleon’s generals, in every 
capacity a useful officer, as Napoleon’s 
many letters to him between the years 1799 
and 1814 make evident. To Clarke Na- 
poleon had turned when, as First Consul, 
he wished to have drawn up a plan of opera- 
tions for the new army of the Rhine; and 


him again he similarly consulted when the 
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French army was retreating toward Paris, 
prior to that entrance of the Allies which 
led to Napoleon’s abdication. Mercy Ar- 
genteau could not have had a better adviser 
in those days which preceded his assumption 
of the office of Chamberlain to the Emperor. 

One of the first episodes described by 
Mercy Argenteau reveals the Emperor 
graciously aiding him, when the flustered 
Chamberlain did not know how to find the 
Pope, then a guest at the Tuileries. This 
must have been early in December, the 
coronation having taken place on the second 
of that month. Not much more than a 
year later, Napoleon, in his anger at Pius 
VII, was to say: “I will reduce the Pope to 
be the mere bishop of Rome’’; and the time 
was to come when His Holiness was vir- 
tually a prisoner of the Emperor; but in 
Mercy Argenteau’s pages we see Napoleon 


treating Pius VII with a respect that he 
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seldcm accorded to the temporal monarchs 
of Europe. 

The next chapter of the Memoirs brings 
us to Malmaison, whither Mercy Argenteau 
is commanded to follow the Emperor. These 
instructions he receives from the Grand 
Equerry, the Duc de Vicence, Napoleon’s 
loyal Caulaincourt. When werecall by how 
many of his favored officers Napoleon was 
abandoned in the days of downfall, Cau- 
laincourt’s entire record becomes all the more 
appealing. Throughout many years Na- 
poleon entrusted him with serious and deli- 
cate duties, especially as Ambassador to 
Russia, and as Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
in 1813-1814. He, more than any other 
statesman, was instrumental in obtaining 
the cession of the Island of Elba to Napoleon, 
and after the Emperor’s return to France, 
Caulaincourt threw in his lot with his old 
master, acting, during The Hundred Days, 
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as Minister of Foreign Affairs. Mercy Ar- 
genteau, writing so many years after the 
First Empire had ended, does not always 
observe chronological exactitude in nomen- 
clature; and thus we find him, in an episode 
of the year 1804, calling Caulaincourt the 
Duc de Vicence, although this title was not 
conferred upon him until after he had be- 
come a General of Division in 1805; but 
it is hardly worth while to indulge in such 
meticulous criticism. Rather let us with- 
out further delay enter the equipage where- 
in our author and General Caffarelli are 
preceding the Emperor, as he drives in his 
coach drawn by eight horses to Malmaison. 

The sojourns at Malmaison are the lyrical 
interludes in the drama of Napoleon’s life— 
or we might call them the eclogues which 
Josephine added to the Napoleonic epic. 
It was partially with the First Consul’s 
private fortune, but largely with his wife’s 
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dowry, that Malmaison was purchased. 
Here in the beautiful estate, to which addi- 
tions and improvements were constantly 
being made, the happiest days of Napoleon 
and Josephine were passed, and an atmos- 
phere of soft fragrance and quiet charm 
amid the tumultuous, hard-pressed life of 
the conqueror of the European continent, 
comes down to us with the memory of the 
trees and flowers of Malmaison. Flowers! 
What queen ever loved them more, or had 
them in greater number (almost two hun- 
dred varieties, we are told), than Josephine? 
Phlox and dahlias, myrtle and hydrangeas, 
mimosa and cactus, and roses, as roses 
never bloomed before! This daughter of 
the Antilles sought blossoms for her garden 
in Arabia and Egypt, and all the world 
over; and even when England was most 
bitter in her blockade of France, the 


Prince Regent allowed the flowers sent to 
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Josephine from foreign countries, to reach 
Malmaison. 

During the first evening that Mercy Ar- 
genteau acted in his capacity as Prefect of 
the Palace, an amusing discussion arose 
between him and the Emperor in connec- 
tion with a law-suit then in progress between 
the Count and one of the Chamberlains of 
the Empress. It had to do with a question 
of inheritance from that Comte de Mercy 
Argenteau who had been the guardian of 
Marie Antoinette, and Ambassador from 
Austria to France for some twenty years pre- 
ceding the Revolution. At the beginning of 
the discussion, Napoleon expresses the opin- 
ion that our author is in the wrong, but 
Mercy Argenteau brings him over to his 
side by referring to the Civil Code which 
contains a principle of justice in contraven- 
tion to the point of view advanced by the 


Count’s Imperial interlocutor. In referring 
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to the Code, Mercy Argenteau was skillfully 
playing a trump that was bound to win the 
game for him, for there was none of his 
achievements that the Emperor regarded 
with more pride than the framing of the 
Code Napoléon; and, indeed, it stands to 
this day, and for all times, as the most 
convincing refutation of those historians 
who paint with prejudiced colors the pre- 
ponderant destructiveness of Napoleon’s 
career. When, in 1806, the Emperor wrote: 
“The Civil Code, though imperfect, has 
done much good,’”’ he was speaking too 
modestly; he was more nearly in accord 
with the facts when, at St. Helena, in 1815, 
he wrote: ‘‘My Code alone, because of its 
simplicity, has done more good in France 
than the sum total of all the laws that pre- 
ceded it.” 

We find much to enjoy in Mercy Argen- 
teau’s record of the conversations of those 
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Malmaison days. Sometimes the talk was 
of recent books, and we get Napoleon’s 
first-hand comment on Rousseau, Chateau- 
briand, and other authors. Again, phases 
of Napoleon’s own career form the topics of 
conversation, and we hear. the Emperor 
teasing Josephine when he touches on his 
adventures with the “ charming Circassians”’ 
during the Egyptian campaign. Perhaps 
a more serious undercurrent ran through 
this episode, for was it not during his African 
adventure that Josephine was indulging in 
romances of her own? 

Mercy Argenteau tells us, among his 
first anecdotes, of the pastimes at the Im- 
perial villa. There games of all manner 
were played, indoors and out, and the his- 
trionic abilities of the guests found oppor- 
tunities in amateur theatricals. Among the 
actors were Napoleon’s brothers, Louis and 


Jerome; the painter Isabey; Junot and 
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Bourrienne; the wives of the Generals Ney 
and Savary; Napoleon’s sister, Murat’s 
wife, later Queen of Naples; and Josephine’s 
children, Eugéne and Hortense. Of all 
these actors Hortense gained most applause, 
especially in the favorite plays of Esther and 
The Barber of Seville. It isa pleasant thing 
to forget the sanguinary battlefields that 
were the rungs in the ladder of the Emper- 
or’s career, and to remember the scenes in 
which his well-beloved step-daughter Hor- 
tense took part, with her youthful compan- 
ions at Malmaison. To this group of young 
girls belonged the two daughters of General 
Clarke; Lucien Bonaparte’s Charlotte; the 
daughters of Generals Ney and Victor; 
Eglée and Adéle Anguier (nieces of that 
Madam Campan of whom Mercy Argen- 
teau has more to say anon), and one Amer- 
ican girl, Eliza Monroe, daughter of that 


President who had, early in his career, been 
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sent both by Washington and Jefferson as 
Minister to France. . 

As Napoleon grew in power, his schemes 
of vaster empire left less and less place for 
spontaneous and disinterested play of natu- 
ral affections. He knew, indeed, how to 
use men, and the final charge of the Old 
Guard at Waterloo is the crowning evidence 
of his wizardry as regards the rank and file 
of his followers; but he grew too great, or so 
it seemed to him, for the free give and take 
of unselfish friendship, and it is to the earlier 
years that we must look for the more essen- 
tially generous moods. Even of these ear- 
lier days Napoleon said: “Je ne gagne que 
des batailles; Josephine, par sa bonté, me 
gagne tous les coeurs.’’ But if we are to 
credit Mercy Argenteau, (and there is all 
reason to believe him,) Napoleon, at the 
commencement of the Empire, was often 


as forgiving to honorable adversaries as he 
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was loyal to old college mates. The epi- 
sodes concerning that General d’Argenteau 
who had opposed Bonaparte during the 
Italian campaign, and de Juigné, Napoleon’s 
schoolmate at Brienne, are grateful sparks 
issuing from the flame of the conqueror’s 
career. 

Another schoolmate of the Emperor’s at 
the Military School at Brienne was Bour- 
rienne, who, for many years, was Bonaparte’s 
secretary, and who, after being his perhaps 
most trusted companion in Egypt and in 
Italy, had become, in 1801, the Councillor 
of State. The scandal in connection with 
army contracts which led, during the fol- 
lowing year, to Bourrienne’s dismissal, is 
the theme of one of Mercy Argenteau’s 
chapters, where we also find recorded how, 
at some unspecified date, but subsequent to 
1805, the Emperor gave an audience at Mal- 
maison to this boyhood friend who was later 
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to desert Napoleon and advocate the cause 
of the Bourbons. 

The next phase of the Emperor’s multi- 
farious activities to which our author con- 
ducts us, is his propensity for arranging 
marriages that might add strength to his 
own position. No august dynasty could 
ever boast at the same time of so great a 
number of royal titles as belonged to this 
Corsican family born in poverty. Joseph, 
King of Spain; Louis, King of Holland, and 
Hortense Beauharnais, his Queen; Jerome, 
King of Westphalia; Caroline, Queen of 
Naples; Eugéne Beauharnais, Viceroy of 
Italy ;—what a constellation of thrones on 
which were set the brothers and sisters and 
step-children, revolving around the central 
star—Napoleon, Emperor of the French! 
But what seems like a fairy tale does not 
end here. The ancient imperial and royal 


houses of Austria, Bavaria, Wtrtemberg 
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and Baden are compelled to contribute their 
lustre to the brilliancy of the upstart mon- 
arch. The Prince Royal of Bavaria, and 
the son and heir of the Grand Duke of 
Baden (both of them at a later date sover- 
eigns in that Confederation of the Rhine 
created by Napoleon), make their entrance, 
in 1805, as young men at Paris, in these 
pages of Mercy Argenteau’s. They had 
been invited to France by the Emperor who 
wished to supervise their education; and 
we seem to see fate watching the proceedings 
with ironic glance, conscious of what part 
this Prince Louis of Bavaria is to play, when,. 
after the Russian disaster, his enmity be- 
comes one of the deciding factors in the 
overthrow of Napoleon. During that criti- 
cal period, Mercy Argenteau, then Napo- 
leon’s Minister at the Bavarian court, 
tries to win the Prince to the Emperor’s 


side; but in vain adduces arguments or, it 
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may be, evokes memories of earlier days 
when, as young men, both of them had 
shared the Emperor’s favors at Malmaison. 

Napoleon’s interest and participation in 
activities affecting the civic life of France 
have been recognized by all fair-minded his- 
torians; but with all his great roads, canals, 
harbors, and other public improvements, 
it may be wondered whether there is any- 
where to be found a more remarkable tri- 
bute to his genius than in the enthusiastic 
reception accorded to him by the people of 
Rochefort, when, as a hunted fugitive, he 
reached that village a fortnight after Water- 
loo. Its citizens had not forgotten that 
much of the money which had rebuilt their 
sewers had come from the private purse of 
the Emperor. His willingness to further 
sanitary construction ran on equal foot with 
his desire for such restoration as that which 


Mercy Argenteau writes of in connection 
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with the palace at Versailles; he was a 
patron of the arts as well as the codifier 
of the Civil Laws. Even in the terrible 
days at Moscow, the Emperor finds time to 
send detailed instructions to Paris concern- 
ing the drama—although here, one surmises, 
strategy winks its eye at us, indicating a 
subterfuge that shall give the appearance of 
not wholly experienced Imperial calm. 

Despite his lightness of touch Mercy 
Argenteau keeps satisfactory hold of the 
chronological string; and so in continuing 
the study of his Memoirs we now find our- 
selves in the year 1806: ‘The political 
horizon was becoming sombre; mischief 
was brewing in Prussia. On such occa- 
sions the Emperor liked to go to Malmaison 
for meditation.” 

The Prussian menace came too late to be 
effective. In 1805, England, Austria, Rus- 


sia and Sweden had formed the coalition 
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which met its crushing blow early in 
December at Austerlitz, about a fortnight 
after Napoleon had entered Vienna. The 
forces of Alexander I, Emperor of Russia, 
were routed, together with the troops of the 
other allies, and the Emperor of Austria was 
forced to sue for a peace including the ces- 
sion to Napoleon (who had previously as- 
sumed the crown of Italy), of all of Austria’s 
Adriatic provinces. The old German Em- 
pire came to an end, and the Confederation 
of the Rhine was formed by Napoleon. 
Early in 1806, the Conqueror made his 
brothers, Joseph and Louis, Kings of Naples 
and Holland; and it was in this period of his 
great power that Prussia recklessly sought 
to oppose him. In October, the battle of 
Jena crushed this tardy enemy, and a few 
days later Napoleon took up his residence in 
the palace at Berlin. 

In recording the days that Napoleon spent 
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at Malmaison between the two most glori- 
ous of his battles, Mercy Argenteau writes 
of a conversation that took place between 
Napoleon and General Bertrand, when, in 
their company, he was driving home from a 
boar hunt: “The topic was the battle of 
Austerlitz!’”’ Of all his victories, it was 
Austerlitz in which Napoleon took the 
greatest pride, and the tactics whereby, in 
less than four hours, he scattered or cap- 
tured the armies of Russia and Austria are 
still the wonder of students of warfare. 
‘‘Soldiers,’’ he had said as the battle began; 
‘““we must finish this campaign with a 
thunderbolt that will scatter the pride of 
our enemies’’; and the next day: ‘“‘Soldiers! 
my people will hail your return with joy, 
and you will have but to say, ‘I was at the 
battle of Austerlitz,’ to hear the reply, ‘He 
is one of the brave!’”’ 

One of the secrets of this battle,—‘‘the 
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most splendid of all I have fought’’—is to 
be found in the Emperor’s answer which 
Mercy Argenteau records to Bertrand’s 
remark that he did not understand to what 
purpose Napoleon had passed the previous 
day in exploring all the modulations of a 
field considerably remote from where the 
Russian army was encamped. ‘My plan,”’ 
answers Napoleon, ‘‘was to manceuvre in 
such way as to draw the Russian army to this 
field; and once having it in this territory, 
which I had so thoroughly examined, I was 
sure of victory, as you have seen.’’—Thus, 
like the boars from whose hunt Napoleon 
was at that moment returning, the forces of 
Alexander had been led into the net which 
Napoleon had prepared. 

It was on the evening of this same con- 
versation (and perhaps due to the quickness 
with which Mercy Argenteau had extricated 
himself from a difficult situation in which he 
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found himself at the close of the hunt), that 
the Emperor first indicated to his Chamber- 
lain his desire to have Mercy Argenteau 
accompany him in the army. We are in- 
clined to doubt whether the Count ever had 
much enthusiasm for a military career, and 
we note that at the outset he calls the 
Emperor’s attention to the fact that the 
salon at Malmaison (in which they then are) 
is filled with colonels and generals no older 
than himself. Shall he,—twenty-six years 
of age—start at the foot of a ladder whose 
high rungs have already been reached by his 
juniors? Napoleon, the conqueror of Eu- 
rope at the age of thirty-six, reminds him 
‘‘that the way to make up for lost time is to 
go more quickly’’; and Mercy Argenteau 
realizes that he will lose his master’s favor 
unless he makes a request to take part in 
the approaching campaign against Prussia. 

The next pages of the Memoirs are most 
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amusing, for in them we see Mercy Argen- 
teau, drawn by conflicting desires, resorting 
to strategy in order to retain the Emperor’s 
favor, and yet to leave the way open for 
the adoption of such a course as circum- 
stances may render most advantageous. 
Napoleon, having given his Chamberlain 
a sufficiently drastic hint of the Imperial 
wishes, leaves the formal request to the 
man himself; while the Grand Equerry, the 
Duc de Vicence, lays further emphasis on 
the Emperor’s plan in regard to Mercy 
Argenteau. It is to the Grand Marshal 
Duroc that the application must be made; 
and accordingly the Count writes a few 
lines, directed by the Duc de Vicence; seals 
it in his presence; and drives to the Palace 
of S' Cloud where the Grand Marshal is 
residing. Duroc is not at home; whereupon 
our young diplomat suddenly decides not 


to deliver the letter. He destroys it and 
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drives home to Paris, confident that the Duc 
de Vicence will report to the Emperor that 
he saw Mercy Argenteau write the letter, 
and depart to deliver it to Duroc. Then, 
if the Marshal has not received it, it must 
have gone astray in his office, and the Em- 
peror will be free to act according to his own 
judgment! 

We wonder what would have happened to 
Mercy Argenteau had the Grand Marshal 
learned of this little ruse and reported it 
to Napoleon. The intimacy between these 
two is among the most appealing instances 
of the few rare touches of genuine warmth in 
the essentially cold objectiveness of Napo- 
leon’s relationships with men. ‘“‘Friendship 
is only a word’’, the First Consul Bona- 
parte had written in 1802; “I love nobody; 
no, not even my brothers. Perhaps Joseph 
a little; even then, it’s a matter of habit, 


it’s because he is my elder—Duroc? Ah! 
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yes, I love him; but why? His character 
attracts me; he is cool, dry, severe, and 
Duroc never sheds tears. As for me, you 
don’t suppose I care; I know perfectly well 
I have no real friends.” —‘I love him!’”’— 
Of no other man, we believe, did Napoleon 
say this; and there is one picture of Na- 
poleon’s battles that stands out as a thing 
apart. When the battle of Bautzen took 
place in May, 1813, Duroc, now the Duke of 
Friuli, received from a cannon ball a terrible 
wound that within twelve hours was to 
prove fatal. Let Napoleon himself record 
the closing scene of their friendship. ‘‘As 
soon as our outposts were placed, and the 
army had bivouacked, the Emperor went 
to see the Duke of Friuli. He found him 
fully conscious and calm. The Duke 
grasped the Emperor’s hand and kissed it. 
The Emperor, putting his right arm around 


the Grand Marshal, remained a quarter of 
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an hour with his head resting on his left 
hand and in complete silence. The Grand 
Marshal was the first to break it:—Ah, Sire, 
leave me; such a sight as this must pain 
you!—The Emperor, leaning on the Duke of 
Dalmatia and on the Grand Equerry, left 
the Duke of Friuli, unable to say more than 
these words:—Good-bye, my friend!—His 
Majesty returned to his tent, and admitted 
no one that night.”’ 

There is a reminiscence of the Iliad in 
this last sentence. When the Allies finally 
caused his separation from his son, Napoleon 
thought of himself as Hector, taking leave of 
Astyanax; but here we see him as Achilles 
mourning the death of Patroclus; and that 
sincere and lasting was Napoleon’s affection, 
is verified by his desire, after the battle of 
Waterloo (when he hoped to find asylum 
in England), to assume, not any title of 


nobility (for that were fictitious, and de- 
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rogatory to one who had been an Emperor), 
but merely the name ‘‘General Duroc, ’’— 
the name of a dead friend being worthy 
and hallowed. 

Let us return to Mercy Argenteau, as he 
drives away, his letter destroyed, from the 
residence of the Grand Marshal. He finds 
his wife walking in her garden, and he tells 
her of the cloud of separation that is hover- 
ing over their happy life together. She 
tells him not to refuse the offer of a position 
in the army, if the Emperor so desires;— 
and not to have any thought of her. 
“T am able to adapt myself to circum- 
stances! I have confidence in God. I 
shall go to live in our beloved Argen- 
teau.’’—A brave and devoted woman, this 
Princess of Paar! 

A few days pass, and Mercy Argenteau 
learns that the die is cast. The Duc de 


Vicence informs him that he has been ap- 
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pointed one of the Officers of Ordnance, 
with the rank of Captain, and is to report 
before the end of the month at Frankfort. 
Three other Chamberlains of the Emperor 
receive the same office: The Comte de 
Montesquiou, the Comte de Turenne and 
the Comte de Tournon. But Mercy Argen- 
teau’s military career is to be of brief dura- 
tion. He hastens to Mainz, where the 
Empress Josephine is with her entire court; 
and then to Frankfort. Napoleon has al- 
ready started with the army towards the 
field of Jena, and the young Captain hastens 
to join him there, but is halted at Wurtzberg 
by a severe illness and, after some days of 
high fever, is brought back to Mainz, where 
the Empress, “ever kind, ever considerate 
of me,”’ sends a letter to Napoleon explain- 
ing and justifying the non-appearance of 
Mercy Argenteau. Six months elapse be- 


fore he recovers his health, and we would not 
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cast any doubt on his statement that: “I 
have never ceased to regret my only for- 
tunate chance of seeing that grand warrior 
in the midst of his army, setting his troops 
in action, supervising their manoeuvres, 
directing the firing, and with. the piercing 
glance of his vision making victory certain.’’ 
But while its author expresses a natural 
regret at not having witnessed the great 
battle of Jena, he is frank in felicitating him- 
self that, through the force of circumstances, 
he was prevented from taking part in Na- 
poleon’s battles against the Allies: ‘‘What,”’ 
he asks, ‘‘would I have done during the 
Hundred Days? Where would I have found 
myself at that moment of embarkation 
for England, which ended at S* Helena? 
Would I have deserted him? . . . No!”’— 
It is a ‘“‘no”’ in which we have much faith; 
all the more so as Mercy Argenteau adds 


that ‘‘he was only too happy to find himself 
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a stranger to France in those times of trouble 
and reaction.’’ 

The sense of fairness shown by Mercy 
Argenteau in his general attitude towards 
the character and career of Napoleon gives 
value to his recital of that episode which 
still carries, in the eyes of many, the most 
flagrant stain on Napoleon’s escutcheon; 
nor can all the explanations and justifica- 
tions of Napoleon’s admirers quite do away 
with the shadow that the death of the Duc 
d’Enghien has cast over Napoleon’s fame. 
The only son of the Duc de Bourbon had, as 
a boy of seventeen, left France in 1789, and, 
for the greater part of the next ten years, 
taken a leading part among the Emigrés 
whose central figure was his grandfather, 
the Prince de Condé. In 1801, after the 
peace of Lunéville, he took up his residence 
at the Castle of Ettenheim, in the Duchy of 
Baden. Whether he abandoned his quiet 
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life to participate actively in the Bourbon 
conspiracy involving the attempt at Bona- 
parte’s assassination in 1804, has been a 
question much disputed; but it is hardly 
to be doubted, that, had the murderous at- 
tempts of Cadoudal and Pichegru succeeded, 
and the Bourbons, supported by England, 
come again into power, the Duc d’Enghien 
would have given ready acceptance to an 
offer that he was awaiting. From Bona- 
parte’s point of view, he was an enemy of 
the republic, plotting (however passively, as 
far as the contemplated assassination was 
concerned), with those who were seeking the 
overthrow of the French government, and 
thus fully subject to such penalties as might, 
especially in time of war, be exacted for a 
Frenchman’s participation in such danger- 
ous work. That the invasion of the ducal 
territory of Baden by soldiers sent to cap- 


ture the Bourbon Prince was an act in 
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violation of international comity, Napoleon 
realized; but this was a question between 
France and Baden. As between the Duc 
d’Enghien and himself, the only question, 
in Napoleon’s view, was of his guilt or his 
innocence in the matter of conspiracy. Na- 
poleon was surrounded by a web of intrigue 
and corruption woven largely by his im- 
placable enemy, England, and he felt him- 
self obliged, in however high-handed a 
manner, to cut the Gordian knot. But if 
we are willing, not to condone, yet some- 
what to palliate, the act in permitting the 
soldiers to cross the Rhine and seize the 
Duc d’Enghien at Ettenheim, we cannot 
regard with like equanimity the hasty trial 
of the young Prince who, within an hour of 
the verdict of guilty, was shot to death in 
the moat of Vincennes. Mercy Argenteau, 
in suggesting his view of the case, asks: 


“Had the Duc d’Enghien come to take up 
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his abode so near France, merely for the 
pleasure of promenading on the banks of the 
Rhine?’’—We suppose not. We have no 
doubt that the Duc d’Enghien was in the 
plot, awaiting its consummation. But the 
swift court-martial; the refusal of the Duke’s 
request for an opportunity to speak to 
Napoleon in person; and the immediate 
execution of this descendant of the great 
Condé, make it necessary for Mercy Argen- 
teau (in his desire to relieve Bonaparte in 
some measure of the responsibility for a 
deed for which, once accomplished, Bona- 
parte assumed all responsibility), to present 
important first-hand evidence that Bona- 
parte did not wish the Duc d’Enghien’s 
death in this manner. The State Council- 
lor, Réal, had been instructed by Bonaparte 
immediately to report to him the verdict 
of the court-martial, but circumstances 


unforeseen prevented Réal from rendering 
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an account until after the execution; and 
when the news reached Bonaparte at Mal- 
maison, ‘“‘he was observed to be troubled, 
pre-occupied, and sunk in thought.’”’ It was 
Réal himself who later told Mercy Argen- 
teau, ‘in a most positive manner, that un- 
questionably the Prince would not have 
died’’ had Bonaparte received, in time, the 
decision of the War Council. The gist of 
the whole matter seems to be that had 
the Duc d’Enghien answered in person the 
questions that Napoleon placed in charge 
of Réal, he would have come to the con- 
clusion reached at the court-martial in 
regard to the Duke’s acceptance of pay 
from England and knowledge of the plot 
to overturn the government of the Re- 
public, as well as the Duke’s willingness 
to enter Alsace had the plot succeeded; 
but he would in all likelihood have ex- 


ercised a magnanimity that was not within 
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the power of the Council that tried the 
Prince: 

After his discussion of this sombre episode 
(which led for a moment to departure from 
chronological sequence), Mercy Argenteau, 
whether consciously or by happy chance, 
relates an episode that presents the Emperor 
in a warm and generous light. The death 
of their first-born had led the Count and 
his wife, with the Emperor’s permission, to 
spend the winter of 1807 at Vienna, where 
change of scene in her native city might 
mitigate the grief of Mercy Argenteau’s 
wife. In 1808, he is again in the service of 
the Emperor, then making preparations to 
join the army in Spain. On such occasions 
of approaching departure from Paris, Na- 
poleon would frequently visit some of the 
institutions in which he was particularly 
interested; and it was an excursion of this 


kind that Mercy Argenteau depicts. Curi- 
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ously enough, the institution so to be hon- 
ored had its home in an ancient castle of 
that same House of Condé to which the 
ill-fated Duc d’Enghien belonged. There 
Napoleon had installed as director of an 
educational establishment for the sisters and 
daughters of his officers slain in battle, the 
Madame Campan who before the Revolu- 
tion had been the governess of Marie 
Antoinette. He had first come to know Ma- 
dame Campan when Hortense Beauharnais 
attended her school at S'* Germain, and 
after the battle of Austerlitz he placed her 
at the head of the institution that he founded 
at Ecouen. Thither he drives, on this 
autumn morning of 1808, with Berthier 
(Prince de Neufchatel), General Lobau and 
Mercy Argenteau, to see his young charges 
before he sets forth for Spain. With char- 
acteristic study of details, the Emperor 


inspects dormitories and class-rooms, and 
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ends his visit with services in the chapel, 
“kneeling at the foot of the cross, in the 
midst of young girls, whom the war had 
made orphans,’’—but who were now sur- 
rounded by all the care that a generous 
protector gladly grants them.—Here among 
the children of his old companions in arms, 
we look, if only for a moment, with more 
than usual sympathy upon this unprece- 
dented man. 

On leaving the institution over which 
Madame Campan presides, the Emperor 
suggests a visit to S' Denis on the way 
back to Paris. There in the famous basilica 


of the Benedictines were buried many of the 


oo? ’ 


tis here,’’ remarks 
Napoleon to Berthier, “that we shall be 
buried.”” When the Prince de Neufchatel 


replies: ‘“‘We still have many things to do 


Kings of France, and 


before being buried,’’ the Emperor answers: 


‘Oh, in forty years.”’ But it was not with 
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Henry IV and Louis XIV that Napoleon was 
to lie, for France preferred to give the dead 
conqueror an eternal home of his own in 
the heart of her great city. Had, however, 
Napoleon’s final resting-place been in the 
ancient Abbey of the Benedictines, there 
would have been an interesting logic even in 
such an indirect association with that Order 
of monks. Among the most vital of their 
rules was implicit obedience to their super- 
ior, and continual industriousness; while 
especially in this congregation of St Maur 
had labored a large number of scholars 
whose achievements in science, literature 
and history remain an important contribu- 
tion to the life of France. The followers of 
St Benedict established tens of thousands 
of monasteries throughout Europe during 
the twelve centuries that intervened be- 
tween the foundation of the first Benedic- 


tine monastery in Italy and the suppression, 
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in 1793, of all religious Orders in France; 
and Mercy Argenteau enumerates with 
admiration some of the scholars—heading 
his list with the name of Mabillon,—who 
made illustrious the congregation of S 
Maur, the chief of French. Benedictine 
houses. It is interesting for us to note in 
passing that the library of rare books which 
enriched our author’s home at Argenteau, 
had been formed by a monk who was a great 
friend of Don Brial, the Benedictine scholar 
commissioned by Napoleon to continue 
the great work on French historians which 
the Benedictines had begun before the 
Revolution. 

Berthier, who follows Napoleon so closely 
through the crypts of St Denis, has a special 
claim on the interest of Americans in that, 
with Lafayette, he fought in our War of 
Independence. The career of this Marshal 


of France was so intimately interwoven 
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with that of Napoleon, from the beginning 
of the French Revolution until the fall of 
the Empire, that even after the Prince de 
Neufchatei had accepted the title of the 
Captain of the Guard from Louis XVIII, 
Napoleon at Elba still had faith in him. 
As Minister of War he had influenced the 
Emperor in the making of treaties, and in 
the conduct of campaigns; at Wagram, 
Berthier had played a splendid part in the 
battle; at Vienna, in 1810, he had acted as 
Napoleon’s proxy in marrying the daughter 
of the Emperor of Austria; and in innumer- 
able ways and places he had been his con- 
stant companion and adviser. Small wonder 
then that (although Berthier’s loyalty 
failed in the supreme test during The Hun- 
dred Days, when the Marshal took refuge 
in Bavaria), the sight of Russian forces, a 
fortnight after Waterloo, advancing on 
France, so affected Berthier that he flung 
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himself from the balcony to his death. 
Forty-eight hours previously, the Emperor 
had left Malmaison in his tragic endeavor 
to escape from France.—So swiftly had 
events moved in the seven years since 
Emperor and Prince had stood in meditation 
among the mortal remains of the Kings of 
France. 

Soon after this day at St Denis, Napoleon 
and Berthier are busy with the fighting in 
Spain, over which Joseph Bonaparte is, not 
without many difficulties, reigning. Of all 
of the Emperor’s schemes of territorial ag- 
grandizement, the most futile and unremun- 
erative, despite its intermittent show of 
success, was the Spanish. But at least for 
Mercy Argenteau it has direct benefit when 
at Burgos, in October, 1808, the Emperor 
appoints him President of the Electoral 
College of the Department of Ourthe, in the 
place of Marshal Soult, the Duke of Dalma- 
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tia, who, as commander of an army corps, 
is detained in Spain. Again we are amused 
by the Count’s attitude (although it does 
credit to his heart); and it would almost 
seem as if this kindly gentleman, so fond of 
his family, his books, and his estate at Argen- 
teau, had been forced by the will of the 
great Emperor along a career that he him- 
self did not desire. In the earlier days, 
Mercy Argenteau was not very eager to be 
separated from his young wife in order to 
assume the duties of Chamberlain; later we 
have seen him reluctant to enter the martial 
path to glory; and now, with the sorrow of 
his mother’s death still fresh in his bosom, 
he is much averse to accepting the new 
honor; and would, indeed, have begged off, 
had the Emperor been in France to listen 
to his plea. But he does accept, and in the 
address that he makes at Liége, as President 


of the Electoral College, we get not alone a 
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very direct evidence of his tact and good 
sense, but, what is of vastly more interest, 
his point of view regarding the essential 
achievements of Napoleon. For he speaks 
of a ‘‘glory that few conquerors had ever 
been able to combine with their military 
fame; a glory indeed, which, pure, unalter- 
able and universal, derives from authority 
of reason over the selfish will; a glory which 
has placed almost all Europe under the rule 
of the legislative principles of the great 
Napoleon.’”’ To those of us who have 
thought of the Napoleonic era as a time of 
struggle between the selfish will of a con- 
queror, and the spirit of independence 
among the nations that he over-ran, Mercy 
Argenteau’s words give pause for thought. 
Entirely reversing the picture, Mercy Argen- 
teau outlines a governmental system based 
on the most beneficial rational residue of the 


French Revolution, opposing its tenets to 
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the illiberality of monarchical institutions. 
Napoleon is thought of as the liberator and 
defender of civil rights, and in this re- 
spect the natural foe of those Emperors and 
Kings who cloak their selfish purposes under 
the inherited egis of rights divine. Never 
blind to the preponderant element of per- 
sonal ambition in Napoleon’s character, 
Mercy Argenteau emphasizes the valuable 
direction of his ambition in the evolution of 
the civic life of France, and of liberal institu- 
tions throughout the greaterEmpire. This 
phase of Napoleon’s career the Memoirs do 
not, however, elaborate; but for its very 
lucid presentation we may have recourse to 
the lectures of the American historian, John 
Codman Ropes, delivered some thirty years 
ago, under the auspices of the Lowell In- 
stitute in Boston. 

The next office upon which the Count 


enters at Napoleon’s behest brings him 
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directly in touch with events far-reaching. 
The Duc de Bassano has asked him whether 
he would accept a diplomatic post, and the 
Count has replied in the affirmative (though 
his own desire would be to remain on his 
own estate!). A few days later, he receives 
announcement of his appointment as Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
at the Court of the King of Bavaria. 

The most memorable events of the pre- 
ceding two years had been the victory at 
Wagram in 1809, when Napoleon had once 
more decisively defeated Austria (whose 
reason for then waging war upon France 
may be sought mainly in Napoleon’s dif- 
ficulties with Spain); and Austria’s forced 
compliance with the conqueror’s matri- 
monial plans. His power now at its height, 
Napoleon hoped that a marriage with one 
of the greatest dynastic families might put 


an end to Europe’s coalitions against him, 
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and would, should the marriage bear fruit, 
establish a dynasty of his own in France. 
The motives of his divorce from Josephine 
and his nuptial alliance with Marie Louise 
were thus wholly political—acts in which the 
welfare of the French people was a consider- 
ation involved in the consolidation and 
continuation of his own glory. ‘‘The Em- 
press, Marie Louise,’’ he announces to the 
deputation of the Senate, “‘will be a tender 
mother to the French nation, and, in so 
being, will cause my happiness.’’ Another 
prophecy of Napoleon’s not to be realized! 
But, though the Emperor of Austria for- 
got for a time his enmity against his new 
son-in-law, the Czar of Russia continued to 
nurse grievances, of which the most serious 
was the injury occasioned to Russian com- 
merce by Napoleon’s Continental System 
which forbade trade with England. When 
Napoleon framed this decree he had forged, 
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instead of an instrument of economic de- 
struction to his arch enemy in her island 
home, the key that was ultimately to unlock 
a Pandora’s box of evils for himself. The 
Continental System, under which all Europe 
suffered, is the material clue to the Emperor’s 
downfall, with the associated rise of the 
spirit of national independence as its spirit- 
ual counterpart. 

At the time of Mercy Argenteau’s ap- 
pointment as Minister to Bavaria, towards 
the end of 1811, war with Russia was fast 
approaching. The Confederation of the 
Rhine, with Bavaria, Wutrtemberg and 
Baden as its chief members, were called 
upon to contribute to Napoleon’s army, the 
levy of Bavaria being for thirty thousand 
men. In view of the gradually rising oppo- 
sition to Napoleon, whose over-shadowing 
aggrandizement made all Europe ever more 


uneasy, it is evident that Napoleon must 
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have had considerable confidence in Mercy 
Argenteau to entrust him at this juncture 
with so important a post as that of Minister 
to Bavaria. 

The history of this mission Mercy Argen- 
teau had written many years before begin- 
ning the present Memoirs, and, accordingly, 
he here omits any detailed account of his 
activities in Munich. Among his most im- 
portant duties were those of keeping the 
government faithful to its alliance with the 
Emperor; of seeing that there should be no 
interference with the troops or provisions 
that Napoleon was awaiting either from or 
via Bavaria; and, perhaps most important 
of all, to inform the Emperor of the temper 
of men’s mirids and the general attitude of 
the Government in the State to which he was: 
accredited. The difficulties Mercy Argen- 
teau increasingly met, leading finally to the 


interception of his dispatches, were cer- 
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tainly not due to any lack of intelligent 
loyalty on his part; and when, after the 
battle of Leipzig, he was, at last, forced to 
ask for his passports, he set forth to meet 
Napoleon at Frankfort, with an earnest 
desire of presenting to him the spirit of 
hostility which was then felt towards the 
Emperor in the States of the Confederation 
of the Rhine. 

It was in the spring of 1813 that Napoleon, 
after having conscribed 350,000 men to take 
the place of that vast army which the Rus- 
sian campaign had almost annihilated, en- 
tered Germany on the great adventure that 
met its doom in October at Leipzig. The 
catastrophe wherein the Czar had achieved 
a victory with the aid of those elemental 
adjutants, fire at Moscow, and snow and ice 
during the days of Napoleon’s retreat; and 
the successes of the British army in Spain, 


gave heart to the Emperor Alexander and 
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King Frederick William of Prussia, who 
then formed the new alliance which the 
Emperor of Austria was a little later to 
join. The chief general of the Prussian 
forces was Field Marshal Baron von 
Kleist, and a letter written to him by 
the Czar in April, 1813 (a manuscript 
hitherto, we believe, entirely unpub- 
lished), is especially interesting in its 
revelation of the struggle against Napo- 
leon, as it appeared in the eyes (or, at 
least, in the words) of the Russian Czar. 
It was an attempt to establish the free- 
dom and welfare of European States. In 
almost the same words did the Czar of 
Russia, a century later (but this time 
of, and not to, the King of Prussia), speak 
concerning the present attempt of a 
European monarch to make his power 
overweeningly preponderant among the 


nations of earth. 
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‘Monsieur le Lieutenant Général Baron de 
Kleist: 

‘“‘In this moment when all the army corps 
have arrived at the Elbe, and are about to 
cross that river, my principles remain ever 
unchanged. The independence of States, 
the welfare of nations—this is the great 
object of our enterprise. All the parts of 
Saxony that the combined armies have 
traversed have been able to convince them- 
selves of the truth of these intentions. 
Their sincerity has been gradually recog- 
nized everywhere. Every village, every 
city, has shown by its enthusiasm that it 
recognized the advent of liberators where 
they had expected a conqueror. Under 
such circumstances, it is our duty to seek as 
far as possible not to shed German blood. 
I shall, therefore, Monsieur le Baron, be 
pleased to see you use, on my behalf, in 


addressing General von Thielmann, the com- 
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mander at Torgau, the same expression 
wherewith you are charged to address him 
by his Majesty the King of Prussia. Our 
cause is the same cause, our system is in- 
separable. I therefore approve in advance 
of all the arrangements upon which you will 
agree with General von Thielmann. He itis 
who must decide whether he wishes to have 
Saxony treated as a conquered kingdom; 
whether Torgau should be taken by main 
force; whether this country should experience 
the rigors that sieges entail;—or whether, 
in obedience to the voice of reason and en- 
lightened patriotism, and also in the inter- 
ests of his sovereign, he desires to accede to 
your proposition. Such action on his part 
can only bring him honor. It is favored 
by the general opinion of his countrymen. 
Thus, in renewing to you the authorization 
which may give necessary weight to your 


proceedings, I shall learn of your success 
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with a pleasure founded on my sincere desire 
to see all of Saxony restored to principles 
that shall assure her present tranquillity 
and her future happiness. 

‘““Whereupon, Monsieur le Lieutenant 
Général Baron, I pray God to keep you in 
His holy and worthy guard. 

“At Bautzen, 11-23 April. 
‘“‘ ALEXANDRE.” 


During the next three months Napoleon 
won a number of battles, his final victory 
being, towards the end of August, the battle 
of Dresden. The battle began on the 24th 
of August, and on the evening of the 27th, 
Napoleon was able to write: “I won a 
great victory at Dresden yesterday over the 
Austrian, Russian and Prussian armies, 
commanded by the Emperor of Austria, 
the Emperor of Russia, and the King of 


Prussia. Many prisoners, flags and guns 
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are being brought in.’’ It was, however, 
Napoleon’s last great successful effort; and 
it is significant to note that special rewards 
were promised at this critical period. As 
an illustrative document, there may be 
chosen a report signed by the Duc de Feltre, 
the Minister of War, dated the day that the 
battle of Dresden began and bearing Na- 
poleon’s signed approval, after the victory." 

Here was the psychological moment for 
Napoleon to come to some amicable ar- 
rangement with the opposing monarchs 
who were willing to have the Rhine as the 
boundary of the French Empire; but Na- 
poleon refused all the suggestions made by 
the more far-sighted of his advisers who felt 
that there would never again be so favorable 
an opportunity for negotiations. 

Napoleon was hardly willing even to lis- 
ten; as similarly, after the battle of Leipzig, 


t This document is given in facsimile. 
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he would listen neither to Mercy Argenteau, 
nor to the Duc de Vicence; and when the 
Count finally sought Marshal Berthier in 
the hope that this powerful favorite would 
voice the truths that might save France 
before it was too late, the Prince de Neuf- 
chatel et Wagram answered that he could 
do no more than any other. ‘‘I threw myself 
at his knees after the battle of Dresden. 

He turned his back upon me in 
a temper! You see that I can second 
you in nothing, as I can do nothing 
myself.”’ 

Mercy Argenteau gives a vivid descrip- 
tion of the confusion during those unde- 
cided days at Mainz, where an epidemic of 
typhus added a drastic touch of terror to 
the situation. It is with a sigh of utmost 
relief that he leaves the stricken city to 
follow Napoleon to Paris. There he gives 


Talleyrand a report of his mission to Bavaria, 
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in which he shows that the Bavarian King 
whose forces had turned against Napoleon 
on the field of Leipzig, had been impelled 
to this breach of faith, not alone by threats 
of dethronement from the Allies, but by the 
rising spirit of his subjects, eager to cast off 
the Napoleonic yoke. 

It was not until March, 1814, that Paris 
surrendered. At the most dramatic scene 
preceding the surrender, Mercy Argenteau 
was present. The Emperor was about to 
take charge of the army for the final attack 
against the advancing Allies, and was ad- 
dressing the National Guard at the Tuileries: 
“‘T shall defend Paris,’’ he said, ‘‘to the 
last extremity, and if the Allies succeed in 
entering it, it will only be after passing 


’ 


over my dead body.” Mercy Argenteau 
reports the great effect of this scene, es- 
pecially when Napoleon, lifting in his arms 
the young King of Rome, adds: “I leave in 
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your charge that which I hold most dear— 
my wife and my son!” 

It is under these circumstances that was 
passed the closing day of Mercy Argen- 
teau’s services with the Emperor; and when, 
the next morning, the Count conducts 
Napoleon to his carriage, he sees him for the 
last time. 

During the period that intervened be- 
tween the Emperor’s departure to meet his 
enemies, and the capitulation of Paris on 
the 31st of March, the Empress acted (as 
she had on previous occasions since 1813), 
in the capacity of Regent. There had also 
been chosen a Council of Regency, including 
as its leading members Talleyrand and Cam- 
bacérés, to carry on the government should 
Napoleon now fall in battle. In this con- 
nection one recalls the comment that the 
Emperor made concerning his participation 
in the fighting at Arcis-sur-Aube, during 
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those days when the net of the hunters was 
closing in upon the Lion of Europe. ‘‘I did 
all I could to meet with a glorious end, 
defending the soil of our country inch by 
inch. I exposed myself continuously. Bul- 
lets rained all around me; my clothes were 
full of them; but not one touched me. I 
am condemned to live!”’ 

The Austrian Princess who was acting 
as Regent of France through the exciting 
days during which the forces of her father 
were engaged with those of the other Powers 
in approaching the French capital, was then 
little more than a girl of twenty-three, and 
her son, the King of Rome, a three-year-old 
child. The aversion that she had felt for 
Napoleon before her marriage had yielded 
in time to a sentiment not devoid of loyalty 
and admiration; but there was nowhere in 
it that genuine devotion to her husband’s 


interests which had characterized the at- 
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titude of his first wife; and when, after his 
exile to Elba, the efforts of her Imperial 
relatives were directed towards the aliena- 
tion of her affection from the defeated 
monarch, she gradually allowed her passion 
for the Count von Neipperg to obliterate 
her memories of the Emperor Napoleon. 
Napoleon, on the contrary, ascribed her 
unbroken silence during and after his days 
at Elba to the machinations of his enemies. 
‘‘Madame et chére amie, I have ascended 
my throne,’’ he writes, during the Hundred 
Days, to the Empress of the French at 
Schoenbrunn; and to the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, ‘‘My keenest wish is soon to see my 
wife and my son.”’ Although these ad- 
vances, wishes and attempts are left un- 
answered, Napoleon, during the last days at 
©: Helena, records that ‘‘I have nothing but 
satisfaction to express with my beloved wife, 


Marie Louise. I shall retain my tender sen- 
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timents for her to my last breath; I beg her 
to watch over and protect my son from the 
pitfalls that still surround his young days.” 
He asked that a bracelet be made of his 
hair and sent to the Empress; that his heart, 
placed in spirits of wine, be taken ‘“‘to 
my dear Marie Louise at Parma.’’ These 
are his last wishes, with that regarding his 
ashes, which he would have “rest by the 
banks of the Seine in the midst of the people 
of France whom I love so dearly.” 

Yet with admiration for the loyalty of 
Napoleon to his second wife, how much 
more we should have welcomed loyalty to 
Josephine! For affairs of state, for reasons 
of empire, he had given up the most real 
companion of his lifetime, and surely the 
woman to whom he owed most and to 
whom, in a deep way and through long years, 
he was most devoted. The story of his 


lighter loves has been told more than once, 
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and with Countess Walewska we enter into 
the realm of passionate attachment, not 
devoid of sustained and appealing sincerity. 
But the Emperor realized at St Helena, and 
during the final days in France which fol- 
lowed Waterloo (as all must realize who 
study without prejudice the life of Napo- 
leon), that Josephine was not alone the good 
angel in his lurid career, but around her 
clung the truest and loveliest tendrils of 
his affections. She had with dignity lived 
through her sorrowful years when there 
were two Empresses in France, and when 
the younger of the two dwelt with the man 
whose fortunes Josephine had been so in- 
strumental in advancing. After the Allies 
had sent Napoleon to his tiny new Empire 
at Elba, Josephine died at Malmaison; and 
we can only be glad that she was spared the 
knowledge of Waterioo and the utter down- 


fall of her husband in the succeeding year. 
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Mercy Argenteau remained in Paris at 
the time of its capitulation in 1814, although 
now, of course, no longer in an official capac- 
ity. He gives us a graphic account of the 
events at the palace of Prince Talleyrand on 
the night prior to, and the day succeeding, 
the entrance of the Allied troops. There is 
in this scene something of the elements of 
a play, in which Talleyrand, one of the chief 
actors, stands in the wings, giving the finish- 
ing touches to his make-up for the new part 
which he is soon to act under the direction 
of the Bourbons. Mercy Argenteau him- 
self has nothing to fear, and might readily 
qualify at once for some important réle in 
Talleyrand’s company. The first Aide-de- 
Camp of Prince Schwartzenberg who com- 
manded the Allied troops, is the Comte 
Jean de Paar, Mercy Argenteau’s brother-in-~ 
law; and Mercy Argenteau himself is the 


nephew and heir of one of the most famous 
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of Austrian diplomats of earlier days. But 
while ambitious thoughts played through 
our Count’s mind, it was, we may be sure, a 
sentiment of loyalty to Napoleon, as well as 
the desire to return for rest to his own estate, 
that led him not to enter the service of 
Louis XVIII. He did not hesitate, how- 
ever, to pay his respects to the Comte 
d’Artois who took possession of the French 
government until the Bourbon King should 
arrive; but his services to France remained 
under no master save Napoleon. His 
diplomatic career in the future was to be in 
his own Belgic land, then no longer a part 
of the French Empire. 

The closing chapters of Mercy Argen- 
teau’s Memoirs contain a series of para- 
graphs evoking some of the most striking 
pictures in the drama of those days. Louis 
XVIII solemnly enters Paris, at his side the 


Duchesse d’Angouléme, who is overcome 
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with grief at the sight of the Tuileries, elo- 
quent with memories of the King, her father, 
and of her mother, the unfortunate Queen 
Marie Antoinette, who had been the ward 
of the powerful Austrian Ambassador, 
Mercy Argenteau. His heir, our friend the 
Count, is much moved on witnessing the 
tears of the young Princess; but even more 
moved, it is certain, at the sight of the ‘‘old 
Grenadiers of the Imperial Guard (their 
faces browned by the Egyptian sun and 
scarred by the Russian campaign), as they 
marched along in silence with downcast 
eyes”’ beside the open carriage in which were 
seated King Louis XVIII and the Duchesse 
d’Angouléme. In this picture are mingled 
in strange contrast the terrors of the Revo- 
lutionary days, the glory of the Napole- 
onic era, and the victory of the returning 
Bourbons. 

From the next picture Mercy Argenteau 
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draws back with a sentiment of aversion 
that does him honor. It is Marshal Ber- 
thier, Prince de Neufchatel et Wagram, 
“the companion, the friend, the chief 
General of the Emperor’s armies, seated on 
horseback, and wearing the uniform of 
Captain of the Guard of Louis XVIII.”’ 
The Congress of Vienna, with France 
represented by Talleyrand, and Napoleon 
at Elba are then conjured up to the mental 
vision. But Elba is too near France for 
such an Imperial prisoner, and we soon see 
the eagle of Bonaparte breaking away from 
its little domain, and “flying from steeple 
to steeple until it arrived at the Towers of 
Nétre Dame.” The startling news reaches 
Vienna while the Congress is still in session, 
that Congress of which the witty Prince de 
Ligne said: “I1 danse, mais il ne marche 
pas.’’—Dancing and festivities cease ab- 


ruptly at the Austrian capital; the Allies once 
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more lay hold upon their swords; and, in the 
environs of Brussels, Napoleon plays his last 
and losing card.—‘‘ But the grandeur of his 
fame”’ (the phrase with which Mercy Ar- 
genteau closes these Memoirs of his Im- 
perial friend and master) has out-echoed 


even the cannons of Waterloo. 


GEORGE S. HELLMAN. 


New York: July, 1917. 
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FOREWORD 


In writing these historical recollections, I have had particu- 
larly in view the presentation of the Emperor Napoleon in an 
aspect little generally known, namely as a private man: his 
character, his habits, his manner of life in the country, in the 
salon. 

To attain this object, we must seek him during his sojourns 
at Malmaison. It was there that I was often privileged to be 
summoned to follow him; and, there, his mode of life was 
entirely different from that at his imperial residences. 

The Emperor was fond of his study at Malmaison; it was 
for him a place of rest after war, or after a long winter’s 
sojourn at the Palace of the Tuileries, etc. For him it was a 
place of meditation on the eve of entering upon a campaign. 

To go farther back, Malmaison, before the Revolution, 
-had the reputation of being one of the most agreeable sites 
in the environs of Paris. Delille, in his poem on Gardens, 
places it among those that are most worthy of attention; and 
it was here that he translated a part of the Georgics. 

In 1798 Josephine bought Malmaison, and decorated it 
with taste. 

Beautiful streams wound their way through the fields; 
the views that they showed were framed with perfection by 
a singularly beautiful distance. The aqueduct of Marly, 
behind which the mountains towered, formed one of those 
lovely straight lines that one finds in Italian landscapes. 

The dwelling itself was composed of a simple ground floor 
with one floor above. The library, designed by the architect 
Percier, was Napoleon’s study. 

In recalling this place, which under so many aspects was 
so full of charm for me, I experience a profound sentiment 
of \gratitude towards him who always received me with 
marked consideration and gave me many proofs of his great 
benevolence. 


Le ComTE DE Mercy ARGENTEAU. 


Chéteau d’Argenteau, 1862. 
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Napoleon and the Empire 


I 


EMPEROR NAPOLEON once said to Méne- 
val, his secretary: ‘In the ordinary course 
of nature, I shall die before you do. When 
I shall no longer exist, what will you do? 
Will you write?’’ And as Méneval an- 
swered with a gesture in the negative, Napo- 
leon added: “‘ You will not resist the desire 
to write memoirs.” 

As a contemporary of that great epoch 
which followed various ephemeral govern- 
ments seeking in vain to re-establish order 
in France, I, too, with however unskilled a 
pen, feel the desire to write, not memoirs, 


but some recollections of those times wherein 
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a great man made his appearance,—a man 
fully as remarkable as those whose memory 
has been preserved by history’s recital of 
the high deeds which made them famous 
of old. 

Napoleon came to set limits to the re- 
volutionary movement that had seized 
upon men’s minds, threatening the social 
order, not only in France, but, little by 
little, spreading all over Europe. I must 
admit that in narrating the remarkable 
deeds which I have witnessed, I am impelled 
by the desire of bringing my own feeble 
tribute to the Emperor; and, however un- 
skilled the writer’s pen, he is not unde- 
serving of gratitude who seeks to preserve 


the memory of such events. 


II 


THE Consulate lasted but a short while. 
The need was soon felt of adding force 
to governmental power, by concentrating 
everything in the victorious hands of that 
skillful man, who,as First Consul, had shown 
his genius not alone at the head of armies, 
but also in the administration and in the 
management of the finances; in a word, in 
the re-establishment of public order. 

The coronation took place in 1804, at 
the hands of Pius VII. Shortly thereafter, 
care was taken to surround the throne with 
all the prestige of grandeur; Aides-de-Camp 
were selected from among the most re- 
nowned generals; and Ladies of the Court 
were chosen to form the household of the 


Empress Josephine. Prefects of the Palace, 
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Equerries and Chamberlains were selected 
from the old noble families of France and 
of the Netherlands, in the wish to attach 
them to the new Court. 

I was of those who were summoned to be- 
come members of the Emperor’s household 
in the quality of Chamberlains. Monsieur 
de Talleyrand-Périgord, the Grand Cham- 
berlain, made this announcement to me, in- 
viting me to appear at Paris. I regretted 
that I had been thought of; I was living in 
the country with my family, after my 
father’s death, occupied in forming a library 
and in continuing those studies which I had 
begun with the Benedictines at Metz, and 
had continued with the English Jesuits at 
Liége. Then, too, I had but recently 
married. Thus the nomination gave me 
little pleasure; and, moreover, my wife 
shared my liking for life in the country. 


III 


IT was towards the end of the year 1804 
that I received this appointment and 
presented myself at Paris, whither my wife 
did not delay in coming to joinme. Arriv- 
ing afresh at this great capital, I carried 
with me a letter from Monseigneur Zapfeld, 
Bishop of Liége, to his nephew General 
Clarke, chief of the Emperor’s topographi- 
cal bureau; and this was my only resource. 
The General, though a sufferer at the time, 
received me, and portrayed the Emperor 
for me in terms that did not fail to make a 
definite impression. For example, he said 
to me: 

“On the day of your presentation, the 
Emperor will question you concerning the 
place from which you come; your family, 
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and all that you have done. Then, at 
other times, when he meets you, he will 
have the appearance of not knowing you; 
such is his manner. It is well, also, for you 
to know that the Emperor claims he can 
judge a man at first sight.” 

‘‘But, General,’” I said to him, “if you 
are giving me these instructions with the 
intention of reassuring me, you are very 
much in error as to their effect.’’ 

‘“‘Oh,”’ replied the General, ‘they should 
not cause you the least anxiety!”’ 

Then he added a compliment in saying: 
“You have nothing to fear,”’ etc., etc. 

I thanked him very much indeed; but, 
none the less, I kept on thinking with a kind 
of perplexity of mind, of my approaching 
presentation to the Emperor. 

I went to pay my visit to the Grand 
Chamberlain in order to place in his hands 


my oath of fidelity to the Emperor, and 
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obedience to the laws, etc. He did not 
observe much formality. I had donned 
my uniform, while he had just come back 
from a horseback ride in the Bois de Bou- 
logne. He had me enter his study on the 
ground floor, and there, with his riding- 
whip under his arm, his elbow resting ona 
piece of furniture, his legs crossed, he read 
the formula of the oath, which he asked 
me to repeat after him: ‘Fidelity to the 
Emperor, obedience to the laws,”’ etc. 

Monsieur de Talleyrand, formerly Bishop 
ot Autun, had a brilliant mind and the 
distinguished manners of a great noble- 
man of olden days. As Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, he had the reputation throughout 
Europe of a man of much talent. 

The next day, Sunday, was the day of 
presentation to the Emperor and the Em- 
press. By chance, I found myself at the 
conclusion of Mass next to a Chamberlain, 
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a newcomer like myself; it was Monsieur de 
Gavre, my opponent in the law-suit that I 
had to conduct concerning the validity of 
the will made in my favor by my relative, 
the Comte de Mercy Argenteau. The 
law-suit had been decided in my favor in 
the Court of Appeal at Liége, but Monsieur 
de Gavre was carrying it into the Court of 
Cassation. 

This law-suit played such an important 
réle in connection with my position at the 
court of the Emperor, and particularly in 
my personal relationship with his Majesty, 
that I feel obliged to discuss the affair in 
great detail. 

On leaving the Chapel of the Tuileries, 
the Emperor and the Empress walked 
through the salons where were awaiting the 
persons who were to be presented. Mon- 
sieur de Gavre was next to me. The Em- 


peror was the first to come up; he passed 
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before Monsieur de Gavre without address- 
ing a word tohim, but tomehesaid. ‘You 
come from Liége?”’ 

The Empress followed, and I heard her 
say in a low voice to Monsieur de Gavre: 
“T hope that you are satisfied with the turn 
your affairs are taking at Paris.’’ Her 
Majesty did not know that while she was 
speaking to him she stood beside his op- 
ponent; and soon the presentation was over. 

_This word of personal interest addressed 
by the Empress to my adversary in con- 
nection with the law-suit, gave me food 
for thought concerning the part that the 
Empress seemed to be taking. 

I lost no time in going to consult on this 
matter with General Clarke, who sought to 
reassure me in saying: ‘‘ Be assured that 
it was merely a phrase of politeness to 
Monsieur de Gavre, who is one of her 
Chamberlains. Neither the Emperor nor 
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the Empress takes part in what concerns 
personal family interests.” 

A few days later, I began my services 
as Chamberlain to the Emperor, who had 
been described to me as a man in the high- 
est degree irascible. We were in the Salon 
de la Paix in the Palace of the Tuileries. 
The Emperor beckoned me to approach, 
and commanded me to go to the apartments 
occupied by the Pope in the Pavilion de 
Flore, and to ask at what hour His Holiness 
would care to receive him. I remained 
motionless—looking to the right, looking to 
the left, like a man who does not know by 
which door to leave; ill at ease, and dis- 
turbed. The Emperor perceived my embar- 
rassment, and taking me gently by the arm, 
and with a smile on his lips, he said to me in 
his gentlest voice: 

“You see that door in front of you? 
That leads to the Throne Room, through 
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which you will go; then through another 
room, and finally the Gallery of Diana, 
at the end of which the guard will conduct 
you to the Pope.” 

I did not recover from my astonishment 
at seeing His Majesty making himself, as it 
were, my guide, at the time when I should 
have been going at his command to the 
sovereign Pontiff. I said to myself: ‘‘Is 
this, then, that man whom people consider 
so excitable,—a kind of vampire?’ I did 
not then know the divergence of opinions 
in the Paris salons, opinions that were 
formed by reason of differences of parties, 
whose pronouncements, on all manner of 
topics, were made in the most absolute and 
irrevocable terms. 

I arrived at the apartments occupied by 
Pius VII. At the mention of a Chamber- 
lain of the Emperor, sent by his Majesty, 
Abbots and Chaplains all hastened to greet 
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me, saying that the Holy Father was repos- 
ing in his lounging chair. I gave my mes- 
sage; a few minutes later I saw the noble 
figure of Pius VII advancing towards me. 
I prostrated myself at his feet and delivered 
to him the Emperor’s message. His Holi- 
ness answered that he was ready to be 
received at any hour convenient to the 
Emperor. I returned as quickly as possible 
to give the Pope’s reply to the Emperor, 
who said to me: “‘ Well, let us go at once to 
the Holy Father.”’ 

I hastened ahead to inform the Pope, who 
immediately prepared to meet the Emperor. 
The two Sovereigns, after having shaken 
hands, entered the Pope’s study, where, 
for at least an hour, they were engaged in 
conversation. 

The Emperor then re-entered his apart- 
ments. I met the Grand Equerry, the Duc 


de Vicence, who said to me: 
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“This evening the Emperor is going to 
dine at Malmaison where the Empress has 
already arrived. You are designated to 
follow the Emperor there and to remain 
there throughout the sojourn, which will be 
for at least eight days.” 

I went to find my carriage to take me 
home, there to make the necessary arrange- 
ments for this journey. 

I was to leave with the Emperor. His 
Majesty entered his coach, drawn by eight 
horses, with an Equerry riding beside the 
right door. General Caffarelli and I, in a 
coach and six, preceded the Emperor; and 
mounted escorts were in front and in the 


rear of the equipages. 
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DurRING the stay at Malmaison, the 
Palace arrangement of service ceased. The 
Emperor himself designated the persons 
that were to follow him to Malmaison. 

The Empress was accompanied by one or 
two Ladies of the Palace and by one Cham- 
berlain. 

I suspected it would be at Malmaison that 
the Emperor would some day wish to have 
light cast on the matter of the law-suit; 
and yet I did not fear the conversation 
itself; indeed, I was no longer thinking of it. 

The distance from Paris to Malmaison 
was reckoned as four leagues, over which we 
travelled in forty-eight minutes. The din- 
ner hour was six o’clock. Performing the 
functions both of Prefect of the Palace 
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and of Chamberlain, I was sent by the 
Maitre d’Hétel to announce that dinner 
was served: and in my capacity of Prefect 
of the Palace, I went to make the announce- 
ment to the Emperor, who, taking the arm 
of the Empress, and followed by other 
persons invited to dine, passed into the 
dining-room. There was a second table 
in the vestibule for the household, over 
which the Prefect of the Palace presided. 

The Emperor and the Empress had very 
inexact ideas concerning the nature of the 
law-suit between M. de Gavre and myself. 
The Emperor said to me: 

“T wish to clarify my mind concerning 
the nature of this law-suit.”’ 

And so it was indeed at Malmaison that 
he had determined to have me undergo an 
inquiry, at the conclusion of which, said he, 
he would know the truth. I was no longer 
thinking of such a plan on the Emperor’s 
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part, a plan, which, indeed, at one time, I 
had feared, but about which I had finally 
ceased to think. Happily for me; for such 
preoccupation, which could lead to no 
solution, would perhaps have ended by 
frightening me, placing me in a kind of 
embarrassment, and letting certain wrong 
thoughts gain ground concerning my true 
position. At bottom I had perfect knowl- 
edge concerning the affair, and had nothing 
to fear. 

_I was scarcely seated, when a valet-de- 
chambre came to me with the message that 
I was wanted by the Emperor in his dining- 
room. I rose at once and walked over to 
where I noticed a place had been laid. The 
Emperor and the Empress were seated 
beside each other, towards the centre of the 
table. At that moment, the Emperor ad- 
dressing his conversation to me, said: 


“T hear that you are having a law-suit 
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of considerable importance at Paris. What 
is it all about?” 

“Tt is in connection with a holograph 
will made by my relative, the Comte de 
Mercy Argenteau, late Austrian Ambassa- 
dor to France, in which he made me his 
sole heir. This will, made at Brussels, was 
annulled because at the time at which it 
was drawn up, the law of Brabant did 
not admit of holograph wills. In spite of 
this, I won my suit at the Tribunal of First 
Instance, and at the Court of Appeals in the 
Department de l’Ourthe at Liége, because 
at the time the will was drawn, the Comte 
de Mercy Argenteau was acting in his 
capacity of Ambassador to France, and in 
addition, was vested with full power as 
Governor-General of the Netherlands, in 
the absence of the Duke Albert de Saxe 
Heschen, and the Archduchess Christine, 


Governess-General of the Netherlands.’’ 
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The Emperor interrupted me: 

‘““As a general rule, a man must always 
conform to the laws of the country in 
which he is living. Accordingly, you are 
wrong.” 

“T would ask permission of Your Majesty 
to reply that I regret that I can only invoke 
in my favor the Civil Code, in the discus- 
sion of which Your Majesty took such great 
part, and in which it has been established 
that a Frenchman who finds himself in a 
strange country, may make his will and 
testament valid under private signature. 
I should be happy in quoting this section of 
the Code, to have at the same time, the 
personal assurance of the Emperor to back 
me up.” 

“But where did you learn all this, Mon- 
sieur?’’ asked the Emperor quickly. 

“T read it, Sire, in the work of Monsieur 


Locre, Secretary of the Council of State, 
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who has had printed the Discussions of the 
Council of State, on the articles of the Ci- 
vil Code;—conferences over which Your 
Majesty presided.”’ 

At that, the Emperor bade his Aide-de- 
Camp, General Caffarelli, look for his Civil 
Code in his study, and bring it to him. 
When he had the book in his hands to aid 
him, I again spoke; and from my place 
indicated the chapter and the page. The 
section was worded thus: “A Frenchman 
who finds himself in a foreign country may 
make his will and testament valid under a 
private signature.” 

This citation rather placed the Emperor in 
the position of having contradicted himself, 
His Majesty having given his approval to 
that article of the Code which I had just read, 
and yet having told me that ‘“‘a man must 
always and everywhere conform to the laws 
of the country in which he finds himself.” 
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However, he soon found another question 
to put to me. 

“But that’s not all,’’ His Majesty said: 
“Did no one ever bring up the objection— 
and this is quite serious—that there might 
be some doubt as to the writing of this 
will?’’ 

Thereupon, His Majesty looked at me 
with a searching glance. At his words, I 
raised my head, and, looking him full in the 
eyes, replied: “‘That is true, Sire; but this 
attempt, remaining unsuccessful, could only 
have taken place in the Court of First 
Instance; and if Your Majesty will permit, 
I shall relate to you the scene to which 
this attempt gave rise. The question was 
raised at that time, and I had my legal 
representative ask the following question: 
‘A man, as Austrian Ambassador to France, 
for twenty-four years has written dispatches 
from Paris to Vienna: Is it possible to 
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suppose his handwriting would be unknown 
at the State Chancellery and at the Tribunal 
of Nobles, where it was registered?’—The 
audience showed its amusement at this 
question which might seem somewhat to 
resemble the truths of Monsieur de la 
Palisse; and when the same amusement was 
depicted on the countenance of the judge, 
the pretended problem was abandoned. I 
had, moreover, something at hand which 
would still more swiftly have cut away the 
difficulties: I had an authentic copy of the 
deed in which Monsieur de Gavre’s mother 
had recognized the handwriting of the 
Ambassador. But I had preferred to ap- 
peal to a judgment based on simple good 
sense.” 

I noticed that there was at this moment 
a slight exchange of looks between the 
Emperor and the Empress, together with a 
light whispering among the guests, making 
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it evident to me that I had not been un- 
successful. 

I took advantage of this brief moment of 
silence to resume my speech, expressing 
myself in these terms: 

“Since Your Majesty has been so kind 
as to interest yourself in this particular 
instance, I shall take the liberty of adding 
that it was not through me that the affair 
did not end at the first transaction. I 
proposed this to Monsieur de Gavre; I said 
to him: ‘The inheritance of my relative the 
Ambassador, the Comte de Mercy Argent- 
eau, is composed of two elements: the 
property proceeding from the paternal line, 
which I represent, and the property derived 
from the maternal line, which you represent. 
This latter property comprises a single 
estate of a considerable size, situated near 
Lille. Do you wish it? I will give it up. 
Let’s end this suit; give me your hand.’”’ 
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““And did he not accept this?’’ asked the 
Emperor. 

“You see, Sire, that I have had no rest 
from this law-suit.”’ 

The Emperor and Empress rose and 
passed to the salon. The Emperor looked 
at me, turned towards me, and, pulling the 
tip of my ear (I was, as yet, ignorant that 
this was on his part a mark of particular 
friendliness), said to me: ‘‘Young man,” 
(I was then twenty-three years of age) ‘you 
understand your case, but above all, you 
know how to defend it!” 

“Who is going to render the decision in 
the Court of Cassation?” added the Em- 
peror. 

“Monsieur Merlin has reserved this office 
for himself in view of the importance of the 
case.’’ 

‘““Well,”’ said the Emperor, “he will de- 
cide to reject the appeal, for he will be of 
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your opinion—and also of mine,’’ added the 
Emperor. ‘For right and justice are on 
your side.’’ 

After that, not knowing exactly how to 
explain the setting he had arranged for his 
examination of me during dinner, he went 
on to say: ‘I must admit in all this, I have 
had no other end in view but to put you 
somewhat to the test. And now I know 
what to rely on!”’ 

For me this conversation was a veritable 
shaft of light. 

It was evident that my opponents had 
hoped to get a reversal of the judgment of 
the Liége Court of Appeals by having 
the Emperor hear the most evilly conceived 
rumors, made for the occasion, and spread 
abroad, concerning the forgery of the hand- 
writing of the will. Well, at last the great 
inquiry which had been hanging over my 
head had taken place, and I had issued. 
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from it in triumph. One thing only did I 
lack:—my dinner! 

The Empress had followed with interest 
all the phases of the question which the Em- 
peror wished to clear up. Having seated 
herself in the salon, in an arm-chair near 
the fireplace, she summoned me and said: 
“Oh! Monsieur de Mercy, I do not know 
how to tell you with what pleasure I listened 
to you during dinner; I had been led into 
error concerning the nature of this suit; 
and as soon as I shall see Monsieur de Gavre, 
who is one of my Chamberlains, I shall 
tell him that it is for you I am offering 
wishes, since right and nicety of feeling 
are on your side.... But I have some 
advice to give you. Do you know that you 
have not dined?”’ 

“‘I confess, Madame, that my stomach 
is experiencing a void to which it is not 
accustomed at this hour.”’ 
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‘Well, then,’’ answered the Empress, 
“pass into the next salon, call the Maitre 
d’Hétel and ask to be served.” 

“T am all the more disposed to follow 
Your Majesty’s advice, as it would be re- 
grettable if the report were spread abroad 
at Paris that a Chamberlain had died of 
hunger at Malmaison.” 

The Empress laughed at my remark, 
which made the rounds of the salon. 

I could now consider myself “judged”, 
according to the expression of General 
Clarke, who had so intimidated me; and 
“‘judged’’ even more favorably than I could 
have hoped for. General Clarke had been 
among the guests at Malmaison. 

A brilliant day, indeed, for me; nor did I 
lose any time in telling my wife of it, and of 
informing her, in the name of the Empress, 
that if Her Majesty had a suitable house to 


offer her at Malmaison, she would hasten 
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to send her an invitation for the entire 
sojourn. But there were one or two soirées 
to which she was invited; and it even came 
to pass that the Emperor was pleased to 
speak to her about me with interest. 

The life at Malmaison differed in every 
way from that at the Imperial Chateau. 
Here was indeed the real life of the chateau, 
as one generally hears of it, although the 
Emperor never appeared in the evening at 
the salon without the uniform of a Colonel 
de Chasseurs a cheval de la Garde, and in 
the mornings in hunting costume. 

In the evening, the conversation in the 
salon was very often general. Sometimes 
the Emperor seated himself at a round table 
in our midst, his legs crossed. The talk 
might be of the latest book. He liked to 
discuss literature. He did not think highly 
of Jean Jacques Rousseau; he said that 
Rousseau was a man who was most harmful 
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to youth; that his style and manner of 
writing had been over-praised; that his 
principles were false. 

Madame de Genlis had her turn. A life 
of Louix XIV had been published, in which 
she had attributed to the King the wish of 
not having the chateau of St Germain 
restored, because from the terrace there 
could be seen the steeple of S‘ Denis! 

_ “Tmagine,”’ said the Emperor, “attribut- 
ing such weakness of spirit to such a King 
as Louis XIV! There you see what a 
woman this was, and how greatly her genius 
has been over-rated.”’ 

Sometimes the Emperor himself would 
read aloud a new work, with pauses during 
which he gave his own impressions. In gen- 
eral, he showed himself ever a man of taste. 

At other times, it was his stay in Egypt, 
his manner of life there, which was the sub- 


ject of the conversation. 
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“Come, be honest,’’ the Empress once 
said to him; “tell the truth. You often 
missed the women of Paris?” 

~“You think so?” replied the Emperor, 
with a most significant look. ‘‘ You deceive 
yourself. We were very greatly compen- 
sated by the society of the charming Cir- 
cassians.”’ 

Whereupon, the Empress quickly changed . 
the conversation, not wishing to know 
~ more of this chapter. 

One day the name of Chateaubriand was 
mentioned, in connection with one of his 
works: ‘‘ Le Génie du Christianisme.”’ For 
this book the Emperor had only words of 
praise. Monsieur de Chateaubriand had 
been Chargé d’Affaires at Rome; and the 
Emperor claimed that he had him recalled 
because he had wished to be ‘‘more catholic 
than the Pope.”’ The celebrated author 
had both said and written this—in conse- 
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quence of the death of the Duc d’Enghien in 
the ditches of Vincennes! On my arrival at 
Paris I too shared in high degree this senti- 
ment of repulsion at the Duke’s execution. 
I shall recur to that fatal event, for which 
the Emperor was willing to assume full 
responsibility in the face of Europe. I 
have been in a position to get, concerning 
this altogether regrettable deed, special 
information which will serve to place it in 


its true light. 
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Now let us return to the charming villa 
of Malmaison; to those evenings of reading, 
intermingled with agreeable and interesting 
conversation. 

General Clarke was, one night, going into 
raptures over the works of Chateaubriand; 
he had been speaking with enthusiasm of his 
brilliant imagination, of his admirable style, 
etc. The Emperor stopped him abruptly, 
and said: 

“Look here! Whatisimagination?. . 
After all—imagination wanders among the 
clouds; reason, on the contrary, rests on a 
foundation of rock.’’ 

Whereupon Clarke, always the courtier 
ready for the occasion, replied: 

“That, Sire, is a phrase which Monsieur 
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de Chateaubriand himself would not have 
disowned!”’ 

Without the appearance of having heard 
this remark, the Emperor passed it by. 

The Emperor often rested during the 
evening in the salon of the Empress, who 
liked her game of backgammon, frequently 
playing with the Comte de Ségur, Grand 
Master of Ceremonies. Sometimes she 
played at bowls with the Emperor; and then 
I was tasked with keeping the score. In 
general, I was in charge of the arrangements 
of games in the salon; the Emperor wished 
everyone to be at ease there, and find some- 
thing to do. At other times, he would 
choose some companion, leading him aside 
in the recess of a window, liking above all 
else to find the memory of the speaker at 
fault. 

One day, when he had thus taken aside 
one of his equerries, a Colonel of a regiment 
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of Chasseurs a cheval, I heard him ask how 
many horses the regiment had—how many 
saddles and harnesses. The Colonel an- 
swered without hesitation, as if he had the 
number of each at his fingers’ ends, and when 
I complimented him upon his wonderful 
memory, he replied: ‘‘Do you think that I 
know a word of it? But with the Emperor, 
one must never lack an answer.’’ 

Then, again, the Emperor would like to 
find someone sitting in the recess of the 
window, without, however, the appearance 
of having sought to put himself forward. 
This was very often the place I took, without 
affectation, of course; and it was there that 
once, in the early days, the Emperor said 
to me without preamble: ‘‘I know that your 
mother bore the name of Limbourg: Have 
you no rights to the duchy of Limbourg?’”’ 

When I replied in the negative, he went 
on: ‘‘But are you sure of what you say?” 
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‘““My mother was of the house of Lim- 
bourg-Styrum, of the Catholic branch, 
which remained in Germany, and had 
possessions in Bohemia.” 

On another occasion, it was of my uncle 
that he chose to talk to me. 

“Who was this General d’Argenteau 
whom I met at the foot of the Alps, the 
first time that I planned to go down into 
Italy?”’ 

“That was my uncle, my father’s younger 
brother,’”’ I said. 

‘““Well,”” remarked the Emperor, ‘he 
delayed me three days in the mountains. 
Each day he seemed to have discovered 
what I wished to do. I always found him 
drawn up in front of me, and in very fine 
order. If he had had the re-enforcements 
which I know that he asked for, I should not 
have descended into Italy at that time.”’ 

Having noticed a slight smile upon my 
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lips: “Well, now, what is making you 
laugh?’’ he said to me. 

‘Sire, I shall tell you at once, and without 
hesitation. I have known for a long time 
that my uncle, who had been engaged in 
war for sixty years, was recognized by the 
Austrians as one of their most distinguished 
generals; but to hear his praises from your 
lips, Sire,—ah! that surpasses all that one 
could imagine of what is noble, great 
and illustrious in a military reputation! 
Oh! how I wish that I had permission to 
convey to him these words of Your 
Majesty!” 

“How is that? Is he still living?” asked. 
the Emperor. 

“Ves, Sire, he is the Governor of Mora- 
via; his residence is at Brinn; and assuredly 
this will be for him the most glorious of his 
memories!”’ 

“Well, then, write to him; and add that 
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I am charmed to know that he is still well. 
However,’’ the Emperor added, a little 
later, ‘‘I ended by completely putting him 
to rout, together with the corps of Pied- 
montese under his command; and that was 
the beginning of my success in Italy.”’ 

“And you,’ continued the Emperor, 
‘‘weren’t you also in the Austrian service 
before the Netherlands were re-united to 
France?” 

“T was still at school; I had just left the 
College maintained by the Benedictines, 
at Metz, and was then twelve or thirteen 
years of age. From this college,’’ I added, 
‘‘came many of the most notable and bril- 
liant of your Generals. It was in this college — 
that a monk, named Dom Enard, whom I 
had known as a very young boy, was a 
teacher, and had a great reputation as 
Professor of Mathematics.” 


“What!” said the Emperor, ‘‘you know 
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Dom Enard? I also knew him when I was 
at the military school at Pont-a-Mous- 
son. ... What has become of him? But, 
oh, doubtless he is dead.”’ 

“No, Sire, he is still living, and I can tell 
you where he is and what he is doing! The 
celebrated Professor of Mathematics now 
lives in a village situated near an estate 
which I own in the Moselle, where he ful- 
fills the functions of acurate. After having 
taught mathematics to many of your most 
distinguished Generals, he is teaching the 
catechism to children!”’ 

“Oh! I should like to see him again,”’ said 
the Emperor. ‘“‘I shall offer to place him 
at the head of my Military school at Pont- 
a-Mousson. I shall ask of him merely to 
direct the school well, in a general way.” 

“‘T believe, Sire, that, at his advanced age, 
he will not wish to give up his parish.” 

The Emperor did, indeed, offer him the 
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directorship of the Military School at Pont- 
a-Mousson; but he declined this honor on 
account of his great age, preferring to pass 
his days in retirement, and in dedicating 


them to the exercise of his holy ministry. 
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NOTABLY true is it that the Emperor 
never forgot his old college mates. One 
could say of him that he had preserved 
the heart’s memories. I had had the op- 
portunity of becoming acquainted with 
Monseigneur de Juigné, who, before the Re- 
volution, was the Archbishop of Paris. A 
friendship formed with his family, through 
the chance acquisition of a house at Paris, 
(situated in the Faubourg S! Germain, in 
the Rue des S* Péres) had given me the 
opportunity to meet him. He had the 
second floor of the house, and I was able to 
be of some service to him. On the occasion 
of which I now speak, I promised Monseign- 
eur de Juigné to get him a private audience 
witi1 the Emperor. I took charge of the 
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matter, and the request was immediately 
granted. 

The name of Juigné recalled to the mind 
of the Emperor that of Jacques de Juigné, 
who had been his schoolmate at the Military 
School at Brienne; and addressing himself 
to some one who knew Jacques de Juigné, 
the Emperor said: ‘“‘Oh! assuredly he has no 
need of me, since I have never heard any- 
one speak of him, and since I do not even 
know what has become of him.”’ 

Whereupon I said: ‘‘I know where Mon- 
sieur Jacques de Juigné is, and for what rea- 
son he has not returned to France. Heis in 
Hamburg: and what keeps him there, Sire, 
is the lack of means to come back to Paris.”’ 

‘‘ All the more reason that he should have 
addressed himself to me in his embarrass- 
ment,’’ replied the Emperor. 

I lost no time in informing the Juigné 
family of the Emperor’s friendly intentions. 
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A few days later Jacques de Juigné re- 
ceived a letter from a Hamburg banker, 
asking him to come to his office. On arriv- 
ing there, Monsieur de Juigné was informed 
by the banker that he held at his disposition 
the sum of twelve thousand francs. Where- 
upon Monsieur de Juigné answered that 
this was doubtless an error, as he expected 
money from no one; and he asked the banker 
to name the source of his instructions. 

““The Treasurer of the Crown,’’ answered 
the banker, saying that he did not know 
more than this. 

The instructions had come from Paris! 
All doubt disappeared; they must have 
come at the behest of the Emperor. 

Jacques de Juigné hastened to return to 
Paris. Without delay the interview took 
place between the two schoolmates of Bri- 
enne, of whom one was the Emperor. He 
began by addressing the most lively re- 
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proaches to the other for not having thought 
of him. 

Juigné was appointed lieutenant, and 
sent to the army in Spain, “‘where you will 
not lack occasion to make up for lost time,” 
said the Emperor to him. 
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MENEVAL had succeeded Bourienne as 
Secretary. It must have been a very grave 
circumstance which decided Napoleon to 
separate himself from Bourienne, of whom 
he was very fond. 

In general, Napoleon, at that time First 
Consul, was indulgent to his personal 
retinue; ‘“‘but,’’ as Méneval has said, 
‘‘a grave act was involved in this instance. 
Monsieur de Bourienne had, through his 
credit at the War Office, obtained the 
commission to furnish the equipment and 
the cavalry harnesses; and, as he did not 
wish his name to appear, it was to his part- 
ners, the Brothers Coulon, that the contract 
was awarded. But Monsieur de Bourienne 
had pledged himself to the extent of 800,000 
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francs, needed for this enterprise in which 
he was associated; and this greatly annoyed 
Napoleon, who always had an invincible 
repugnance toward what is called “faire 
des affaires.’’ Well, in spite of his dis- 
pleasure against his former Secretary, and 
though he never forgave him this scandal, 
he proved, in this instance, that he did not 
know how to punish. Later on he ap- 
pointed Bourienne to a diplomatic post at 
Hamburg, and even received him at Mal- 
maison, a long time after the incident had 
taken place. One day, while on service, and 
ignorant of the foregoing circumstances, 
I went to announce Bourienne to the 
Emperor in his study, and I saw astonish- 
ment depicted on Napoleon’s countenance 
on my pronouncing Bourienne’s name. He 
made me repeat it two or three times before 
answering. Finally, he said to me: ‘Let 
him enter.”’ 
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The audience lasted a long while. Sur- 
prise was expressed in the salon of the house- 
hold that I should have taken it upon myself 
to announce Bourienne to the Emperor. 
However, he never showed me the least ill 


will for having done so. 
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AT this period (towards the end of the 
year 1805), two foreign Princes had, on 
the invitation of the Emperor, come to 
Paris to spend the winter there. One was 
the Prince Royal of Bavaria, the other was 
the son and heir of the Grand Duke of 
Baden. The latter was destined to marry 
the daughter of a close relative of the 
Empress, a young person endowed with 
great beauty, with many graces, and of a 
charming character, in strong contrast to the 
quality of mind and manners of the Grand 
Duke of Baden’s future heir. The Emperor 
had invited these princes with the purpose 
of supervising the education (both as to 
political bent and military instruction), of 
these two future Sovereigns of countries 
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included in the Confederation of the Rhine. 

The Prince Royal of Bavaria was of a 
studious nature. He had seriously pursued 
his mental education and he was a lover of 
art; but he was little experienced in social 
etiquette or in physical exercise. He was, 
moreover, afflicted by two _ infirmities: 
stammering, and a trifle of deafness, which 
greatly increased as he grew older. 

The time that this Prince had spent at 
Paris was, for him, a source of unpleasant 
memories, memories still uneffaced, when, in 
January, 1812, I was appointed Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
from the Emperor of the French, to His 
Majesty the King of Bavaria. After being 
received with great distinction and much 
friendliness by this Sovereign (who had 
known my family), I soon learnt from the 
very lips of the King himself, of his son’s 
attitude of opposition. I thereupon offered 
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to visit the Prince Royal, at his place of 
residence, at Innsbruck in the Tyrol; and, 
taking advantage of the kindness which he 
had shown me at Paris, to try to make the 
Prince understand that his true interests lay 
in not separating himself from the policies 
of the King, his father. 

At first, Prince Louis of Bavaria yielded 
to some extent to my arguments and advice. 
But at the time of our reverses, when 
Napoleon was retreating from Russia, we 
found in him an open enemy. My Histori- 
cal Account of my Mission to Bavaria (a 
copy of which has been placed in the Ar- 
chives of the Minister of Foreign Affairs at 
Paris), gives the most exact details concern- 
ing the events of this period. 
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We were far from the thought of those 
disastrous years during our peaceful days at 
Malmaison. Often we would make excur- 
sions into the surrounding country, and to 
Marshal Bessiére’s palace at Grignon, 
where our hunting parties took place. It 
was then also that the question arose con- 
cerning the restoration of the chateau of 
Versailles. I had the honor, one day, of 
accompanying the Emperor on his visit to 
the ancient and sumptuous home of Louis 
XIV, where we went through all the magni- 
ficent galleries. 

The architects had made plans calling 
for an expenditure of from fifteen to twenty 
millions of francs. The Emperor was aware 
that the residence at Versailles was no 
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longer suitable. It did not answer to actual 
exigencies, or meet the Sovereign’s impor- 
tant need of living at the centre of activities. 

The theatre at Versailles had, by rare 
exception, escaped the vandalism of revolu- 
tionary days. On visiting this hall, still 
resplendent in its gilt, and its allegorical 
paintings, the Emperor conceived the idea 
of having there a performance, to which 
should be invited the Members of the 
Senate, the legislative body, Ambassadors, 
and strangers of distinction. 

This grand and memorable soirée did 
indeed take place. The gardens were illumi- 
nated. A tragedy of Racine was chosen, 
and the actors included Talma, Saint Prix 
and Mademoiselle Duchesnois. Then fol- 
lowed a ballet, and for a little while we could 
imagine that we were witnessing the great 
days of Versailles, while before us there 
seemed to pass the shades of the Great 
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King!—The majesty of these memories was 
in harmony with the surroundings. 

We had left Paris the day of this féte 
at Versailles. And now we shall go back 
again to the charming villa of Malmaison. 

The political horizon was becoming 
sombre; mischief was brewing in Prussia. 
(We are now at the end of the summer of 
1806.) On such occasions the Emperor 
liked to go to Malmaison for meditation. 

The Emperor had again appointed me to 
perform the functions of Chamberlain and 
of Prefect of the Palace. In the morning, 
hunting took place, either shooting or the 
chase. On the day of which I am now writ- 
ing, there was a boar hunt with nets, some 
distance from the chateau. The Emperor 
had countermanded the second carriage 
and had me take my place in his, together 
with the Grand Equerry, with General 
Bertrand, and with one of his Aides-de- 
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Camp. When we arrived at the meeting 
place of the hunt, the Emperor sent back 
the equipage to await him on the main 
road, a league to the rear, intending to ride 
to the carriage after the hunt. It was a 
beautiful day; the chase lasted about two 
hours; and several boars were killed. I 
saw the Emperor mounting his horse, in 
company with the Duc de Vicence and 
General Bertrand, in order to return to 
his carriage, stationed on the main road. 
What was I to do? I had no saddle horse; 
and there seemed to be no way for me to 
join the Emperor. How was I to get back 
to Malmaison, unless in one of the wagons 
which carried the game and the attendants 
of the hunt?—There I was; when the idea 
came to me of taking possession, as politely 
as possible, of a horse that one of the 
Emperor’s pages was about to mount. I 


jumped on this horse; and went over fields 
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and ditches in the direction where I per- 
ceived the Emperor’s carriage, still sta- 
tioned on the main road. To my great 
astonishment, the Emperor was already 
seated within. As I came nearer, I saw a 
door opened and a head, which I recognized 
as the Emperor’s, thrust forth. How sur- 
prised I was when I saw that His Majesty 
had given the order to wait for me! This 
was quite the opposite of the action of 
Louis XIV, who, one day descending the 
grand stair-case at Versailles, and noticing 
that his carriage had been for an instant 
delayed, cried out: “Oh God! That I 
should have to wait!”’ 

I leaped from my horse and hastened to 
the carriage, without saying a word, be it 
understood! The Emperor had followed 
me with his eyes during my steeple-chase, 
and at the moment that I took my place 
opposite the Grand Equerry, he said to me: 
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“T did not know that you could ride a 
horse like that!”’ 

‘‘T was taken unawares, Sire. I have 
no saddle-horse at Paris just now; and 
without the assent, a little forced, it is 
true, of one.of your pages, I saw myself 
destined to return, I know not how.’’ 

‘“Why have you no horse?”’ 

“‘T thought that I could use one of yours.”’ 

I should have missed much in every way, 
had I not rejoined His Majesty’s carriage; 
for the conversation between the Emperor 
and General Bertrand (who was seated 
opposite him) was exceedingly interesting. 
The topic was the battle of Austerlitz! 
The General recalled to the Emperor the 
preparation that he had made, and his 
examination of the ground on the previous 
night, when he had explored the nature of 
this ground, which was a great distance 
from the Russian army. 
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“I do not understand,’’ said the General, 
“to what purpose Your Majesty passed 
the day in exploring all the modulations of 
this region from which the Russian army 
was so remote.”’ 

“‘T can well believe that you don’t under- 
stand,’’ answered the Emperor. ‘My plan 
was to manceuvre in such a way as to draw 
the Russian army to this field; and once 
having it in this territory which I had so 
thoroughly examined, I was assured of 
victory, as you have seen.”’ 

The evening of that day at Malmaison 
was to be signalized for me by the most 
unexpected event that one could imagine. 

Arising from table, the Emperor came to 
me in the salon of the Empress, and again 
questioned me concerning my military ser- 
vice. 

“You have not served, you have told me. 
Well,then, that is no reason that you should 
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not now resolve to serve. When one 
commences late, there is, as I have already 
said to you, a way of making up for lost time. 
(And this will suit you better than your 
present employment). The way to make 
up for lost time is to go more quickly; thus 
one can overtake those who started ahead.” 

It was impossible to mistake his mean- 
ing; he had shown me now that he wished 
me to make a formal demand. It was in 
vain that I called to his attention that I was 
twenty-six years of age, and that I saw in 
that very room Colonels and Generals who 
were no older. 

There we let the matter rest, and I ended 
by believing that this thought of the Em- 
peror’s rested there also; that I might feel 
myself flattered and even honored; and that 
the affair would go no further. I deceived 
myself. The following day the Emperor 


and Empress left Malmaison to resume 
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their residence at St Cloud. Thither I also 
went, at the hour of Mass. As we left the 
Chapel, the Grand Equerry hastened to tell 
me that he had something to say tome. I 
had every reason to believe that it was in 
consequence of an order received from the 
Emperor, with the aim of engaging me to 
take steps to take up the career of arms, 
and to follow him into the army. 

Together we entered the hall of the house- 
hold, where we found ourselves alone; and, 
soon, the conversation of the Grand Equerry 
recurred to our last days at Malmaison. He 
called specially to my attention the distinc- 
tion that the Emperor had always shown me 
in our relations. 

“You cannot but have noticed it,’’ he said. 
“The Emperor does not go to Malmaison 
without selecting you for his household 
there. When he sets out for the hunt, it is 
in his carriage that you are placed. At 
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evening in the salon, he shows very clearly 
that he likes to talk with you. You are 
aware that everything is being arranged 
for speedy entrance upon a campaign against 
Prussia. Surely you cannot at this moment 
fail to take some action, proving your 
gratitude and devotion to him; as, for 
instance, an expression to the Emperor of 
your desire to follow him in the army.” 

‘Indeed, Monsieur le Duc, I feel deeply, I 
assure you, the Emperor’s kindness towards 
me. There is nothing that I should not be 
ready to do to serve him, and to show to 
him my entire devotion. But would it not 
be somewhat ridiculous for me to ask him 
to grant me the honor of following him in 
the army, wearing there my chamberlain’s 
uniform, my white silk stockings, my salon 
slippers?”’ 

“It would be showing him your gratitude, 
your attachment,’’ the Duke replied gravely. 
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And as to the uniform, the Emperor 
will know what to tell you in regard to what 
you should wear.’’ 

We were in the hall of the household, 
seated at a table, upon which were pen and 
ink and paper. He took the pen, handed 
it to me, and said: 

“Write a line or two to the Grand 
Marshal Duroc. Say that having learned 
of the Emperor’s approaching departure 
for the army, you would be charmed to 
be able to follow him, happy to find there 
the opportunity of giving him proofs of 
your entire devotion and gratitude.”’ 

I really felt these sentiments towards the 
Emperor, and I owed them to him for the 
good-will that he showed me on every 
occasion. My pen could not refuse to trace 
these feelings on paper. I wrote these words 
of the Duc de Vicence, essentially, if not 
literally, and gave them to him to read. 
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‘That's it,’ he said. “Seal the letter 
and deliver it to the Grand Marshal.”’ 

Marshal Duroc occupied the first floor 
of the Palace of St Cloud. In going to get 
my carriage, I passed by his door. The 
Grand Marshal was not at home. I was 
on the point of giving the letter to one of his 
attendants, when I changed my mind, and 
put the letter in my pocket. Then I got 
into my carriage and returned to Paris. 

The non-delivery of my letter was the 
result of an idea which had suddenly oc- 
curred to me, and which I thought I ought 
to follow. 

On the way to Paris, alone in my carriage, 
reflecting on all that had happened at Mal- 
maison in the hall of the household, I 
said to myself: ‘‘Here is a problem to solve! 
The Duc de Vicence spoke to me either on 
his own behalf, as a friend who gives the 


advice of friendship; or his were the very 
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words of the Emperor, which, by the 
Emperor’s orders, the Duke had been 
charged to report to me. It is important 
for me to settle this problem, so that I 
may know what to do.’”’ 

But after a little reflection, the matter 
became very simple. 

I said to myself: ‘‘Let us consider what 
will happen if I destroy my letter to Mar- 
shal Duroe.—(I was still holding it in 
my hand).—According to the first hypothe- 
sis,—that is to say, if the Duke was speak- 
ing to me in his own name,—since my letter 
has not been delivered, no request has been 
made; there will be no appointment; the 
matter will be dropped. If, on the contrary, 
these were the words of the Emperor him- 
self which the Duc de Vicence had caused 
me to hear, why, then, as the Duke read 
the letter I wrote to the Marshal he knows 


its contents; and he will be able to report 
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to the Emperor that my request has been 
made, and he will say further: ‘If the Mar- 
shal has not received it, it must have gone 
astray.’ And thus the Emperor will be 
free to act according to his own judgment.” 

For me, the problem was settled! 

The Emperor wished to take-me into his 
military household; he wished to afford me 
opportunities, in the campaign which was 
about to open, to go rapidly through the 
various grades, so that he might finally 
attach me to his person in the capacity of 
Aide-de-Camp,—charged in times of peace 
with missions to foreign courts, and, in time 
of war, to have me at hand. 

My letter to Marshal Duroc was immedi- 
ately destroyed. I arrived at our home in 
Paris. My wife was walking in the garden. 
As I came forward, she, accustomed to read 
on my face impressions which she divined, 


and which I never dissimulated, said to me: 
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“Something is troubling you. What is 
eres 

“A veil is falling over your head and 
mine!’’ 

“What is it? I wish to know at once.” 

I told her everything that had happened 
during our stay at Malmaison and in the 
hall of the household at St Cloud, and of my 
letter written to the Marshal, but never 
delivered, and now destroyed; and how the 
Emperor’s plan to take me with him to the 
army, attached to his person in a military 
capacity, was yet likely to be carried out, 
as the Emperor knew that in my letter to 
the Grand Marshal I had formulated the 
request which he wished me to make. 

‘““And now,’ I added, “‘you, above all, 
my dear, must take much thought in the 
matter. Consider what effect it will have 
on you,’’—(my wife had been enceinte for 
about six months)—‘‘for after all, I repeat, I 
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have no special ambition for a military ca- 
reer, however extraordinary may be the op- 
portunities that have presented themselves 
tome, with whose origin I have had nothing 
to do, and in regard to which I have merely 
followed the path laid out for me.—To what 
determination shall I now come? That, I 
do not know; but I do know that whatever 
favors the Emperor may show me, however 
constant and unusual the good-will with 
which he honors me, I am resolved to refuse 
them all, if I see that they make a painful 
impression on your spirits. We are happy 
in this sweet and peaceful life of ours, a life 
which you and I may indeed call pre- 
eminently happy! Thus a word from you 
will immediately suffice to break the chain 
of events that have led to this new destiny 
in which I am involved;—and we will 
leave for Argenteau.”’ 

‘Take care,”’ said she to me, with her 
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unfailing nobility and calmness of spirit 
that nothing could disturb. ‘‘Take care 
lest this be no longer possible; for, at the 
moment when war is declared, the Emperor 
may wish to give you a position in the 
army and take you with him, and whatever 
happens you can no longer refuse his offer. 
Do not worry about me; you know that I 
am able to adapt myself to circumstances! 
I have confidence in God; I shall go to live 
at our beloved Argenteau.”’ 

Such was the characteristic bravery of this 
affectionate and devoted woman, who ever 
knew how to act according to circumstances. 

Hardly had two days passed before I 
received the following letter from the 
Grand Equerry :— 


““MONSIEUR LE COMTE— 
I have the honor to inform you, by order 


of the Emperor, that you have been ap- 
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pointed as one of his Officers of Ordnance, 
with the rank of Captain. The uniform of 
the Officers of Ordnance has not yet been 
determined upon, and you will wear the 
uniform of the Chasseurs a cheval de la 
Garde. You are to report at Frankfort, 
before the end of this month, and are to 
have there four horses ready to mount. 

I shall be delighted to have accounts of 
you, and of the functions that you will have 
to perform.” 

Signed: The Grand Equerry, LE DUC DE 
VICENCE.”’ 


The Officers of Ordnance were under the 
direction of the Grand Equerry. 

That was the beginning of the Officers of 
the Ordnance. Up to this time, the Em- 
peror had not had any. The following 
were the four Officers of Ordnance ap- 


pointed: 
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Le Comte de Montesquiou; 
Le Comte de Turenne; 
Le Comte de Tournon; 


Le Comte de Mercy Argenteau. 


All four were Chamberlains of the Emperor. 

This was on the 20th of September. We 
had ten days in which to get ready our 
equipments, and to have our four horses 
ready to mount at Frankfort. There were 
no railways at that time; and I did not then 
have a saddle horse at Paris. What was I 
to do? Happily, I had a chief stable-mas- 
ter, a German, who had been in service in 
Austria with General Prince de Rosemberg. 
He was a very honest, intelligent and de- 
voted man; so I sent him on to Frankfort, 
with a letter of credit for twenty to twenty- 
five thousand francs, to the banker, Beth- 
mann, with directions to purchase for me 


four saddle horses, two at least to be ready 
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at once, and the other two later, as occasion 
demanded; and I proposed to fill my own 
carriage with saddles, bridles and all the 
rest of my military equipment. 

I had a fine time of it, hurrying the 
completion of my uniforms, and arranging 
my affairs; and it was only towards midnight 
of the 26th or 27th of September, that I was 
ready to mount my post-chaise, with my 
valet-de-chambre, who had been of some 
use to me. 

I hastened, without stopping, to Mainz, 
where the Empress Josephine had estab- 
lished herself at the Palace, with her entire 
court. As soon as I arrived, I presented 
myself at a soirée at her salon, hoping there 
to have word of the Emperor. It was the 
first time that the Empress had seen me in 
my uniform of Captain of the Chasseurs a 
cheval de la Garde. She had received no 


news of the Emperor, who had already 
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passed through Frankfort, and even Wiirtz- 
burg, and was engaged in full manceuvres 
to meet and attack the Prussian army 
assembled on the field of Jena. 

I set out immediately for Frankfort, to 
discover the place in which I should find 
the Emperor. Marshal Mortier commanded 
the reserve army, whose general quarters 
were at Frankfort. The Emperor had set 
forth in the direction of the field of Jena. 
I wished to start directly from Frankfort 
towards the army and the headquarters of 
the Emperor. Marshal Mortier advised me 
that this route, or rather, this direction, 
was not practicable, inasmuch as a Prussian 
force was there. I had therefore, to tra- 
verse the forest of Spessart, along the road 
from Wurtzburg to Bamberg, thus greatly 
lengthening my journey. 

I started my saddle horses the same day 
that I left Frankfort, having them follow 
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the same road that I was taking. I crossed 
the forest during the night; and, upon 
arriving at Wirtzburg, I learned that the 
preceding evening a column of the Prussian 
army, having pressed on the rear of the 
French army, had broken through at that 
point, capturing the third convoy of the 
Emperor’s equipages. The rumor had 
spread even to the Emperor’s headquarters 
(where I had not been seen to arrive) that I 
had been captured with the convoy. My 
saddle horses had not stopped on the way, 
and were already at headquarters; and the 
Grand Equerry had had them placed in the 
Emperor’s stable. 

But, as for me, 1 was not=to arrive! 
Halted at Wurtzburg by an indisposition 
which soon became accompanied by fever, I 
was unable to get beyond Bamberg. There 
were no further means of transport, no more 
relay horses to be obtained. Ordinarily, 
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the Emperor had them follow for the use 
of the baggage wagons. Instead of recover- 
ing from what I thought was merely an 
indisposition, I found my fever increasing. 
I had left Wurtzburg with the intention of 
not delaying my journey, hoping to get well 
while travelling. But far from that, dis- 
couragement took possession of me; my 
fever grew worse, my thoughts became con- 
fused. Noting this, my valet-de-chambre, 
of his own accord, arranged to have me 
brought back through Frankfort to Wies- 
baden. I had made several attempts to 
write to the Grand Equerry to let him know 
the cause of my absence from headquarters, 
but I was unable to do so. After resting 
ten days at Wiesbaden, I reached Mainz. 
When Empress Josephine, (who had stopped 
at Mainz so as to be within closer reach of 
news from the Emperor’s headquarters) 
learned that during the night an Officer of 
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Ordnance had arrived in the city, without 
having immediately come to the Palace 
with dispatches from the Emperor, she at 
once sent to my hotel, to ascertain the 
reason. Having been informed of my situ- 
ation, and realizing that I was disappointed 
and distressed at being thus halted at the 
beginning of the campaign, the Empress,— 
ever kind, ever considerate of me—sent, the 
following morning, Monsieur de Rémusat, 
her First Chamberlain, to bid me not worry, 
saying that she had, by courier, just dis- 
patched to the Emperor a letter in which she 
had explained my situation at Mainz, and 
she advised me no longer to think of joining 
the army at headquarters, (even if that were 
possible,) but to journey to my estate near 
Liége——That is what I myself had deter- 
mined upon, feeling that I was at the end of 
my strength.—And it took me no less than 
four or five days to get from Mainz to Liége. 
Es 
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I was six months in recovering from this 
attack; and I have never ceased to regret 
having missed my only fortunate chance of 
seeing that great warrior in the midst of his 
army, setting his troops in action, supervis- 
ing their manoeuvres, directing their firing, 
and, with the piercing glance of his vision, 
making victory certain! 

I was happy to see once more my wife and 
my children, at Ochain, that ancient family 
estate of ours where I had passed my early 
youth, and where my mother still lived. 

The child who had been born during these 
circumstances had succumbed to the suffer- 
ing involved in the cutting of teeth. He 
was the first son to be born to us, and was 
named Joseph, after my father, whom we 
thought he would one day resemble. 

It was a terrible blow for my wife, whose 
health declined before our eyes; and we 
conceived the plan of passing the winter at 
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Vienna. But I could not thus dispose of 
myself without the Emperor’s authoriza- 
tion; and this I had not received since his 
departure for the campaign in Prussia, where 
I should have been engaged under his 
command, had I not been prevented by the 
illness whose traces I still bore. 

I could not make arrangements without 
the Emperor’s permission; and this deter- 
mined us to return to Paris in order to set 
out from there for Vienna. 

The Emperor was at Fontainebleau, 
whither I went to obtain his permission to 
pass the winter at Vienna with my wife, 
who had not yet recovered her health. 

I had not seen him since his departure 
for the army, or rather, since our last and 
remarkable conversation at Malmaison. 
Arriving at Fontainebleau, I presented 
myself at the Imperial residence, at the 
hour of the morning reception. The Em- 
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peror, the moment he perceived me, hast- 
ened towards me, testifying to his pleasure 
at seeing me again, and said these words 
that were too flattering for me ever to forget 
them: ‘I am very happy to see you again. 
You will do well to pass the winter at 
Vienna. In being with her relatives,” 
—(her mother, the Princess of Paar still 
lived) ,—‘‘ your wife will find consolation for 
the loss of her child. As to you, I have 
missed you; I repeat, I have missed you 
in the army.” 

These words contained two-fold signi- 
ficance for him and for me; for I knew all 
that was in his mind when he commissioned 
his Grand Equerry to speak to me concern- 
ing a military career, and to have me, as a 
consequence, determine to make a request 
to be entered in the service. I knew that he 
had said to the Grand Equerry: ‘‘I wish to 
have Mercy with me in the army, to have 
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him advance quickly through the various 
grades, and to make him an Aide-de-Camp 
to whom I can entrust confidential mis- 
sions to foreign courts.’’ That was the 
equivalent of his thought. But he had 
said further to the Grand Equerry: ‘‘Do you 
arrange the manner of determining him to 
request permission to follow me in the 
army. Otherwise, I can do nothing. Un- 
less he requests it, one does not take a 
person to the battlefield, amid the whistling 
of bullets.”’ 

That was exactly what had taken place 
on the part of the Emperor, concerning the 
question of my going into the army. 

I have reason to feel honored by this, 
and to retain a grateful recollection of it, 
but I must felicitate myself that, (although 
merely through the force of circumstances, ) 
the Emperor’s plan was not accomplished. 


What would I have done during The Hun- 
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dred Days? Where would I have found my- 
self at the moment of that embarkation 
for England which ended at S' Helena? 
Should I have deserted him? No!... 
In all things one must submit to Providence, 
and I was only too happy to find myself a 
stranger to France in those times of troubles, 


of reaction, of uncertainty and of alarm. 
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WE set out immediately for Vienna, where 
we passed the winter of 1807-1808. With 
pleasure we again saw Hiuteldorf, the place 
where I first met the Princess of Paar and 
her daughter, then a young person of twenty- 
two, with a charming face, a beautiful figure, 
lovely eyes, etc. I was presented by the 
Comte de Gourcy, a French Emigré, whom 
I had known in my boyhood, when living at 
La Grange, in the environs of Metz, and 
to whom my father had recommended me 
when I was having my early education with 
the Benedictines. 

It was only a few days before leaving 
Vienna, where I had gone in 1822 to 
hunt up some family papers then neces- 


sary for my affairs, that I learned the 
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whereabouts of the Comte de Gourcy’s 
retreat. 

Impenetrable are the mysteries of destiny 
in human life! It was for this same Comte 
de Gourcy, to whom my father had confided 
the care of watching over my education 
twenty years before, that Providence seemed 
to have to some extent reserved the decision 
concerning my marriage in the capital of 
Austria. 

My service called me back to Paris; and 
somewhat later my wife joined me there. 
The son that we had lost was to be restored 
to us at the end of the year 1808, through the 
birth of Charles, the oldest of my children. 
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WE have thus far said little concerning 
the work of the Emperor in his study; and 
on this point I will let Méneval speak: 

“The activity of the Emperor increased 
in proportion to the difficulties that con- 
fronted him. When he was obliged to arise 
during the night through the necessity of 
ending an affair that in his judgment had 
reached its maturity, or of fixing his thought 
on the elements of a new project, or of 
instantly expediting a courier, the Emperor 
would have me awakened,”’ adds Méneval, 
“‘and I would find him clothed in his white 
dressing gown, his madras handkerchief 
on his head, walking up and down his study, 
his hands crossed behind his back, or dipping 


into his tobacco, less through taste than 
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through preoccupation, for he only inhaled 
the odor of the tobacco, and his cambric 
handkerchiefs were never soiled by it. 
As he dictated, his ideas developed with an 
abundance and a clearness which showed 
that his attention was firmly fixed upon 
the object of his work. His thoughts 
sprang full-panoplied from his head, like 
Minerva from the brow of Jupiter.”’ 

I often had occasion to notice this facility 
of conception, this lucidity of ideas and of ex- 
pression, in discussions at the State Council, 
where the Emperor not only presided but 
frequently took part. At times, his pru- 
dence would lead him to say in a low voice to 
Cambacérés, the Arch-Chancellor, seated at 
his right on the benches of the State Council: 
‘‘Withdraw this project of law: the time 
has not yet come for it.”’ 

It was a privilege enjoyed by the Aides- 
de-Camp and the Chamberlains of the house- 
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hold, (and one which I greatly appreciated,) 
to be able to be present at the sessions of 
the State Council over which the Emperor 
presided. Our places were at right and 
left, a little behind His Majesty’s armchair. 
We were comfortably provided for, seated 
in front of a small table, on which were 
paper, pen and ink. We were free to take 
notes if we chose to do so. 

One day, on our way to the hall of the 
State Council, the Emperor smilingly said 
to me: 

“Tell me, how is it that you are always 
the one to accompany me to the State 
Council ?’’— 

“Tt is,’”’ I answered, ‘“‘because I never 
forego the opportunity of offering all my 
comrades who wish to take advantage 
thereof, this leisure either for a little walk 
in the Bois de Boulogne, or for a visit to 
their own homes.’’ 
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I HAVE said, somewhere at the commence- 
ment of this book, that I would recur to 
that fatal event, the death of the Duc d’En- 
ghien. Having had the opportunity ‘to 
acquire from the best sources the most 
exact and particular information concerning 
this deplorable catastrophe, I shall make it 
my duty to add these details to those already 
known, and frequently distorted. 

Méneval, in his work entitled ‘Napo- 


y 


leon and Marie-Louise,”’ refers thus to the 
death of the Duc d’Enghien: 

“The contemptible plots,’ he writes, 
‘“‘directed at that time by the English 
Cabinet, or supported by its gold, against 
the power and the life of the First Consul; 
the irruption of sixty assassins, the vile 
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residue of our civil wars, vomited forth on 
the land of France, in order to consummate 
a cowardly crime; the ugly underhanded 
attempts to bribe French generals, famous 
through their victories; the lies and corrup- 
tion penetrating everywhere ;—all this Alled 
the Emperor with the utmost indignation. 
He was forced to recognize that he could 
hope neither for peace nor for truce with his 
irreconcilable enemy, England, and that he 
could count on nothing but the superiority 
of his power and of the ordinary means 
that he might adopt to achieve victory; for 
it was war to the death. ... His only 
thought was to have recoil on England 
all the evil that England desired for 
France.” 

“The habits of the Emperor did not 
change. His genius, which had seemed to 
slumber, awoke full of courage; he rose to 
the height of those terrible circumstances 
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that our eternal enemy created for him; 
and he rose even superior to them,’ adds 
Méneval. “His prodigious activity was 
equal to all emergencies. One can with 
difficulty have an idea of the anxieties and 
the agitations, the nights of distressful 
insomnia, of which I was a witness during 
the month of January, 1804, when unfath- 
omed plots were being woven around him 
without his being able to grasp them; when 
he felt the soil trembling under his feet; 
when the very air that he breathed brought 
him signs of an unknown danger!” 

“But his will was not broken; more fer- 
tile in resource than his police, who were 
struggling in their routine and inefficient 
ways, his perspicacity led him to important 
discoveries, and enabled him to grasp the 
hidden thread of the conspiracy. ... The 
discovery of guilty intrigues, and the con- 
fession of several assassins arrested at Paris, 
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proved that the Duc d’Enghien was at 
Ettenheim, and that Dumourier had ap- 
peared there. The Emperor concluded that 
this retreat must be the centre from which 
issued the thread of the conspiracy. Before 
relating the.circumstances connected with 
the arrest and the trial, I must take up 
certain matters of the highest importance, ”’ 
adds Méneval. 

To form an impartial judgment of this 
fatal event, one must indeed know all 
the circumstances which led the Emperor 
Napoleon to violate the territory of the 
Grand Duke of Baden for the purpose of 
there arresting a Prince of the house of 
Bourbon, a descendant of Condé! 

Had the Duc d’Enghien to take up his 
abode on this frontier so near France, 
merely for the pleasure of promenading on 
the banks of the Rhine? Or, according to 


another version, because of the beautiful 
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eyes of a Princess de Rohan, in whom he 
was rumored to be greatly interested? 

Sometimes it happens, as everyone 
knows, that one is struck by the im- 
portance of something, entirely through 
the manner in which this something is 
presented. 

At this period of the conspiracy, (after 
the attempted assassination of the Emperor 
when he was leaving the opera, after the 
explosion of the infernal machine, after the 
arrest of Georges Cadoudal, to whom Napo- 
leon, on receiving him in his study, predicted 
that he would return to carry his head to 
the scaffold,) the Emperor had charged 
his Minister of Police to make a report to 
him concerning the place where each of the 
Princes of the House of Bourbon had fixed 
his residence. This investigation was re- 
ported to the Emperor, with the information 
that there had been no success in discovering 
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the whereabouts of the Duc d’Enghien. 
This lack of knowledge concerning the place 
where the Prince was living, struck the 
Emperor’s attention, and he spoke of it to 
Marshal Moncey, Duc de Conegliano, the 
Governor of the Invalides, and chief of the 
gendarmerie, as well as of the military police. 
The Marshal offered the Emperor the co- 
operation of the military police in aiding in 
the discovering of that which had escaped 
the investigations of the civic police; and a 
few days later the Emperor learned that the 
residence of the Duc d’Enghien was known, 
and was at Ettenheim. 

These combined circumstances affected 
the Emperor’s mind with a kind of vague 
anxiety, and with a presentiment that ap- 
peared to him to be like a shaft of light. 
He summoned Réal, the Councillor of 
State, and said to him, with an angry 


gesture: ‘‘Fortunately, I have my military 
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police on whom I can count. Where, I ask 
you, would I be without them?”’ 

It was Monsieur Réal himself that told 
me this. 

The Councillor of State Réal, was among 
the French exiles, who, after the Restora- 
tion, sought refuge at Brussels. There I 
had seen that most inoffensive of men, 
Cambacérés, the former Arch-Chancellor of 
the Emperor, who had been treated almost 
as a conspirator, come to seek refuge and 
protection with the consent of William I, 
the King of the Netherlands. 

I was, at that time, the Grand Chamber- 
lain of His Majesty the King of the Nether- 
lands, and the Governor of the Province of 
Southern Brabant, whose chief city was 
Brussels. J took advantage of this sojourn 
of the Duc Cambacérés and of the Council- 
lor of State Réal, to get first-hand informa- 
tion from them regarding some facts which 
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I had hitherto not fully understood, and 
particularly those concerning the trial and 
execution of the Duc d’Enghien. No one 
could have given me better information on 
this subject than Monsieur Réal, and it was 
he who assured me of the truth in regard 
to the fatal episode of the Emperor’s 
letter which reached Réal only at four 
o'clock in the morning. In it the Emperor 
had charged him to report at Vincennes, to 
be present at the trial of the Duc d’Enghien, 
held by a Council of War, and to come 
immediately to Malmaison to render the 
Emperor an account of the proceedings 
and the verdict. 

Monsieur Réal had returned home very 
late, worn out with fatigue, and had given 
orders to be awakened only in case a dis- 
patch should arrive from Malmaison. 

“By a fatal mishap,’’ said he to me, ‘‘the 


dispatch from Malmaison had been ad- 
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dressed to General Hulin, the Commandant 
of the place, and this did not reach him 
till late in the night. He had his carriage 
harnessed in haste, and rushed to Vincennes, 
but it was too late. General Savary, whom 
he met on the way, made him a sign that all 
was over!”’ 

“It is painful for me,” says Méneval, 
“‘to recall men’s attention to this sad 
recollection; but I deem that I am rendering 
strict justice to the Emperor’s memory, and 
that I am acting in obedience to one of his 
principle recommendations, in relating all 
that I know of this event, which party spirit 
has strangely distorted.”’ 

‘‘The deed is now understood in its true 
light. Provoked by the English govern- 
ment, the death of the Duc d’Enghien, 
the last of the House of Condé, carried 
deplorable results. There was, at that 
time, fear of an invasion of England. The 
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English government sought, with all the 
means in its power, (says Méneval) to 
arouse a tempest. When its first attempts 
did not succeed, it had recourse to plots. 
At the beginning of 1804, the French 
Princes who lived in retirement at London, 
and who were favorites of the English 
Ministry, formed a plan involving a serious 
attack against the Chief of the French 
Consular Government. In an order of the 
King of England, the Privy Council en- 
joined the Emigrés to assemble on the 
border of the Rhine, under pain of losing 
their pensions; and a regulation was enacted 
providing for the treatment to be accorded 
each officer and soldier.” 

“The Duc d’Enghien had previously 
obtained from the State of Baden authori- 
zation to establish his residence at Etten- 
heim, a little village on the right bank of the 
Rhine, two leagues distant from the river.’’ 
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“At this very time, when the Emigrés 
were, by order of the Privy Council, assem- 
bling upon the frontiers of Alsace, some 
Royalists, (who had taken refuge at London, 
after the uprisings in the Vendée,) com- 
manded by their former leader from Chouans, 
secretly set sail for the coast of Dieppe. 
Georges Cadoudal, Riviers, the Aide-de- 
Camp of the Comte d’Artois, the Polignac 
brothers, Pichegru, and some fifty other 
conspirators had arrived mysteriously at 
Paris, where they hid themselves in retreats 
unknown to the police.”’ 

That the Council assembled at Vincennes 
pronounced a verdict of death, and how the 
Duc d’Enghien was immediately executed 
in the moat of Vincennes, everyone knows. 
Yet it is certain beyond doubt, according 
to that opinion of Monsieur Réal himself 
which he reiterated to me, that he had been 


charged by the Emperor to be present at the 
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Council of War, solely that he might at once 
render an account of the proceedings. I 
asked Réal what he thought the Emperor 
would have done had Réal reported to him 
the verdict of the Council of War; where- 
upon Réal did not hesitate to affirm, in 
the most positive manner, that un- 
questionably the Prince would not have 
died! And he even added that the Em- 
peror would have wished to see the Duc 
d’Enghien—to hear him, to speak with 
him. 

After the sentence had been executed, as 
soon as the Emperor heard of it at Mal- 
maison, he was observed to be troubled, pre- 
occupied, sunk in thought, (says Méneval;) 
walking up and down in his apartment, his 
hands at his back, his head bent. And 
thus he remained a long while, absorbed in 
contemplation. 

After that,—the deed having been accom- 
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plished,—he wished to assume the entire 
responsibility for it, in the face of Europe. 
The ‘‘Memorial of St. Helena”’ leaves no 
doubt on this point. 
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IMMEDIATELY after our return from Vi- 
enna, where we had passed the winter, we 
proceeded, at the beginning of spring in the 
year 1808, to establish ourselves at Argen- 
teau. But our sojourn there was brief, as 
my wife found herself enceinte, and we 
decided to return for her confinement to 
Paris, where I had a house and garden in the 
rue des S* Péres, in the faubourg S‘.Ger- 
main. This decision was the more readily 
reached as I had soon to present myself at 
Paris, for my three months’ service with the 
Emperor, who was preparing to return to 
the army in Spain. The season was getting 
late; everything had been arranged for this 
departure, whose date had, in a general 
way, been decided upon, although not the 
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exact day. Finally even this was deter- 
mined. We were then at the end of August. 

It was the Emperor’s custom on the day 
preceding his departure for the army, to 
free himself from his affairs of state, close 
his portfolios, and make a few excursions 
in Paris, visiting some institution. Of this 
the newspapers would render an account the 


following day. 


His Majesty, having no further business in 
his study, walking up and down in his salon 
with hands crossed behind his back, opened 
the door leading into the hall of the house- 
hold, and asked for the Equerry on duty. 

I was there alone. 

‘‘Well,”” he said to me, “you shall take 
charge of everything. Order the carriages 
for a drive in the country. Write to the 
Prince de Neufchatel to present himself 
here immediately.”’ 
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The Prince arrived; and the Equerry 
also; everything was ready; the escort of the 
Chasseurs de la Garde were mounted on their 
horses. 

The Emperor then said: ‘‘We shall go to 
Ecouen.” | 

Ecouen was an ancient chateau of the 
House of Condé, which, after the battle of 
Austerlitz, the Emperor had turned into 
an educational institution, designed for the 
reception of the sisters, daughters and 
mothers of brave officers killed on the field 
of battle. Here he wished them to receive 
the same care as in a father’s home,—a 
beautiful and generous idea! 

He entrusted the direction of the institu- 
tion to Madame Campan, formerly the 
governess of Queen Marie Antoinette, who, 
in her days of misfortune, during the Revo- 
lution, and up to the moment of the terrible 


catastrophe of 1793, had full opportunity to 
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appreciate the attachment, the devotion of 
Madame Campan. 

Madame Campan had lost her fortune, 
and had, in 1794, decided to establish at 
S*. Germain, a school which was soon to be- 
come renowned under the name of the re- 
markable woman who had founded it. 

Madame de Beauharnais, before her mar- 
riage to General Bonaparte, had placed her 
daughter Hortense there. After his return 
from Italy, Bonaparte visited the school; 
recognized and praised its excellent standing; 
and invited Madame Campan to dine at 
Malmaison. It was thus, that, after the 
battle of Austerlitz, the Emperor conceived 
the idea of creating the institution at Ecouen, 
and of placing at its head this woman of. 
whose worth he was so well aware. 

When the Emperor visited this institu- 
tion in 1808, Madame Campan was still in 


charge of it. 
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The Emperor, with the Prince de Neuf- 
chatel, was seated in his coach, drawn by 
eight horses; the General Comte Lobau and 
I were in the preceding carriage, drawn by 
six horses. Some distance ahead were the 
huntsmen, while an escort of Chasseurs a 
cheval de la Garde immediately preceded 
and followed the equipages. 

The advance courier hardly had time to 
inform Madame Campan of the visit she 
was to receive, before the head of the escort 
appeared at the gateway of the establish- 
ment. The gates were opened without 
delay, and the carriages drovein. Madame 
Campan, the directress, surrounded by her 
staff of ladies and a large number of her 
pupils, presented herself at the entrance of 
the vestibule to receive the Emperor, who 
greeted her most graciously, saying that 
before leaving for the army in Spain, he had 
wished to visit the daughters and the sisters 
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of his old comrades in arms who had met 
death on the field of honor; and this, in the 
desire to assure himself that they were 
there finding much of the care that they 
would have received in their own homes. 

The Emperor wished to visit and see 
everything. He neglected no single detail 
relating to their physical comfort and to 
their general education. 

‘““We must,’’ he said, ‘‘make good house- 
keepers of these women, so that they shall 
know how to occupy their leisure both in use- 
ful work and in some of the pleasing arts.” 

The Emperor showed that he was thor- 
oughly satisfied. Immediately upon his 
arrival, Madame Campan, pointing to 
Comte Lobau and myself, observed to His 
Majesty that she had in her capacity as 
directress, violated a rule in permitting 
others than the Emperor himself to enter 
the building. 
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‘“‘Oh,”’ replied the Emperor, ‘‘as to these 
two gentlemen, I vouch for both of them; 
you can let them go everywhere with me.” 

Madame Campan had had time to have 
her young folks don their Sunday clothes. 
On returning from the inspection of the 
dormitories and the class rooms, we found 
everyone ready to go to the chapel. The 
doors were opened; the chaplain, accom- 
panied by several priests, appeared with the 
cross and the holy water; the Emperor 
advanced towards the prie-dieu placed in 
the middle of the choir; the young boarding- 
school girls filled the nave; and presently a 
hymn, consecrated by the Church to joy and 
gratitude, rose towards Heaven in melo- 
dious and sweet accents mingled with the 
harmonious sounds of the organ. A most 
touching sight was this; the Emperor, on 
the eve of his departure for the army, kneel- 


ing at the foot of the cross, in the midst of 
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the young girls whom the war had made 
orphans. Then, rendered with the greatest 
enthusiasm, was heard the anthem, com- 
posed by the Abbé Gelinack, the ‘‘ Vivat 
Imperator’”—‘‘Long live the Emperor.”’ 
We all were filled with emotion at the sight 
of these young girls who here found some 
of the care that they had had in their own 
homes, and who owed their protection 
and education to the powerful hand of 
that man who had seen their fathers—heroes 
decorated for many a brave deed—fall 
beside him in battle. 

The Emperor again expressed to Madame 
Campan his entire satisfaction with her 
motherly solicitude, and her excellent 
management of the institution. 

As he re-entered his carriage to return to 
Paris, the Emperor said: ‘“‘We shall go 
through S' Denis; and as it is still early, 
this is a good opportunity to visit that cele- 
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brated basilica of the Benedictines, which 
has been selected as the burial place for the 
French Kings.”’ 

The history of this ancient Abbey goes 
back to the very beginning of the monarchy. 
It was made illustrious by the learned 
Benedictines of the congregation of S! 
Maur, which included Mabillon, Calmet, 
Don Clément, Clemencet and others who 
after embracing the monastic life had con- 
tinued their scientific and literary labors. 
When the religious orders were suppressed 
in 1793, there were still forty authors living 
in the congregation of St Maur. 

During my youthful days at Paris, I had 
known Don Brial, who had been commis- 
sioned by Napoleon to continue ‘‘The Great 
Miscellany of French Historians.’”’ Don 
Brial was then living a retired life in three 
small garret rooms filled with books that 


overflowed the floor, the table and even 
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his bed. There one day I went to visit 
him, with a letter from Father Jean Népo- 
mucene, a_ bare-footed Carmelite Friar, 
the librarian of his Order, who, after the 
suppression, had taken refuge at Ochain, at 
the time of the persecution of the priests, 
and who there had formed a library which 
became one of the richest in rare books, 
a library which is now considered one of the 
most beautiful ornaments of the Chateau 
d’Argenteau. 

We arrived under the arched doorway 
of Sf Denis. The Emperor and the Prince 
de Neufchatel entered the church, preceded 
by General Comte Lobau and myself, in 
my capacity of Chamberlain. The Emperor 
walked slowly, often pausing to admire the 
lovely and large proportions of the majestic 
edifice. The Emperor seemed absorbed in 
grave reflection. He stopped, and said to 
the Prince de Neufchatel: 
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“Well, Berthier, do you see? ... ’Tis 
here that we shall be buried.”’ 

“T think, however,” replied the Prince, 
“that we still have many things to do before 
being buried.” 

‘‘Oh,’’ answered the Emperor, ‘‘in forty 
years!”’ . 

When he had reached the entrance of the 
iron-barred gate that led to the vaults 
under the choir room of the church, the 
Emperor turned to his Aide-de-Camp, and 
said with a smile: 

““Be careful to place a chasseur de garde 
at the gate; for the time has not yet come 
to close it on me ”’ 

In traversing this crypt, through which 
we had preceded him, and which enclosed 
the mortal remains of so many kings, the 
Emperor remained for a while in silence. 
Then he had pointed out to him the place 


occupied by the remains of Henry IV, and 
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the coffin of Louis XIV; whereupon he ob- 
served that this vault did not accord with 
the majesty of its purposes, or the magnifi- 
cence of the edifice. 

The steps that led from this burial place 
we ascended by the glimmer of the torches 
that had lighted our descent under these 
sombre arches. 

I have said that the Emperor had decreed 
the erection in the basilica of St Denis 
of four chapels dedicated to the four dynas- 
ties that had reigned over France. The one 
destined for the Bourbons was to become 
an altar of expiation. 

On the next day, the Emperor left Paris 
to join the army of Spain. I, however, 
remained in Paris with my wife and my 
children, because of my wife’s condition; 
and we made many excursions into the en- 
virons, as compensation to ourselves for 


being deprived of Argenteau. 
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It was at this same period that the health 
of my mother (who was still in the flower 
of her age) faded away before our eyes. 
This was in the latter part of September. 

Hardly had I recovered from the first and 
sorrowful impressions caused by the news 
of her death (without having had the sad 
satisfaction of arriving in time to be present 
during her last moments) when I suddenly 
received another piece of unexpected news— 
news, under those conditions, of no welcome 
nature. 

At Burgos, on the 28th of October, the 
Emperor had signed a decree appointing me 
President of the Electoral College of the 
Department of Ourthe, in the place of 
Marshal Soult, the Duke of Dalmatia, who, 
as commander of an army corps, was de- 
tained in Spain. 

I had no choice in the matter. If, indeed, 
the Emperor had been at Paris, I should 
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have gone there to beg him, because of the 
great loss that I had just sustained, to 
deign to name another successor to Marshal 
Soult at Liége. And doubtless the Emperor 
would have granted my request, for to pre- 
sent myself at Liége under these cruel cir- 
cumstances, would mean that I should have 
to combine family mourning with social 
ceremonies, and with labors that demanded 
some official pomp. 

At that time, great importance was 
attached, particularly by the Emperor, to 
the assembly of the Electoral Colleges, 
composed, as they were, of the six hundred 
most distinguished persons in each Depart- 
ment, men called upon to name the members 
of the legislative bodies and to present 


candidates for the Senate. 
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THE Presidents of the Colleges of the 
various Departments had decided prerog- 
atives and exercised great power during the 
course of the sessions. The General in 
command of the Division and the Prefect 
of the Department were subject to their 
orders. In addition, the Presidencies of the 
Electoral Colleges carried life tenure, with- 
out remuneration, and were held by high 
dignitaries of State, including Generals of 
Division and Marshals of France. Thus 
the titular President of the College of the 
Department of Ourthe, was Marshal Soult, 
Duke of Dalmatia, to whose place at Liége 
I succeeded, through the Emperor’s decrees 
signed in Spain. 

I left Paris, on the appointed day, so as 
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to be able to open the session on the first of 
December, 1808. 

I arrived a few days in advance, and 
after only a brief time had elapsed since 
the unhappy event of my mother’s death. 
I had just come from that home at Argen- 
teau, where, in 1780, I was born, and where 
I had known my father. My sisters and 
my brother lived there in a sorrow which 
I shared. And, nevertheless, I had to make 
all the arrangements for the next day— 
the solemn opening of the session, the 
delivery of my address, the banquets to be 
given! Ah! I confess that if the Emperor 
had been at Paris, I should never in the 
midst of family mourning have accepted 
this mission. Alas, in life we must comply 
with circumstances, and learn to obey them. 

The following day, the first of December, 
1808, I presented myself in full uniform at 


the City Hall, my carriage preceded and 
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followed by an escort of armed police. A 
deputation from the Assembly received me 
at the head of the grand staircase. On 
taking the President’s seat, I declared the 
session open, and I delivered the following 
address, which I desire to transcribe here, 
since (reading it after fifty years andmore), 
I find in it deserved praise for the Chief of 
the State—praise untainted by any of the 


vulgar adulation then so greatly in vogue. 


‘‘Gentlemen: The time has again come 
for these districts of France to designate 
their most worthy citizens, as members of 
the highest body of the State, and to co- 
operate in sanctioning its laws. 

‘“This important function, a benefit re- 
sulting from the Constitution of the Empire, 
an honorable prerogative for every citizen 
of a powerful State, will cause your repre- 


sentatives to share in the high distinction 
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emanating from a ruler renowned in all 
manner of glory. It will associate them 
with a glory that few conquerors have ever 
been able to combine with their military 
fame; a glory, indeed, which, pure, unalter- 
able and universal, derives from authority 
of reason over the selfish will; a glory which 
has placed almost all Europe under the rule 
of the legislative principles of the great 
Napoleon. 

“The very mention, gentlemen, of this 
name, suffices for me to see how imbued 
you are with the importance of your labors, 
whose object you understand. That Prince 
who begets heroism, because he so often 
inspires it; and whose virtues have led to the 
creation of companions worthy of his glory, 
both in the patient duties of camps and in 
the ardor of combat—that Prince it is who 
asks of you to furnish wise men for his 
councils. His voice calls them to regulate 
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the maiitenance of order, the employment of 
authority, the essentials of administration, 
the safety of persons and of property, the 
encouragement of science and art. Your 
thoughts will direct you towards men 
capable of carrying out such objects; men 
worthy of the confidence of the Government, 
because of their morality, their intelligence 
and their principles; in a word, men who 
shall do everything for honor and father- 
land! 

“Honor and the fatherland! ... Itis 
you whose unerring influence in this assem- 
bly will achieve the desired result by the 
best selection of representatives. 

“As for me, gentlemen, whose dearest in- 
terest centres in you, and who appreciates to 
the depths of my heart the honor of my mis- 
sion, all my efforts shall aim at justifying the 
confidence that His Majesty has deigned 
to show in me; and this, by seeking in no 
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way to avoid the obligations imposed upon 
me. I count on your making my task eas- 
ier for me, gentlemen, by aiding me with 
your intelligence, your counsels, your advice, 
—thus preventing errors on my part, or 
affording reparation of omissions which may 
escape my attention.—I shall retain the most 
grateful recollection of such services; and, 
glad of the honor of having presided over 
this Assembly, I look forward to reporting 
with enthusiasm to the Sovereign, the 
expected proofs of your zeal, which he 


graciously charged me to obtain.”’ 


The Assembly received my speech with an 
extreme friendliness that greatly affected 
me; and several newspapers, on printing it, 
were kind enough to praise it. 

I then had to give several dinners of state 
in the hall of the Société d’Emulation. But 
the time was approaching for my wife’s 
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confinement at Paris, and on Christmas 
Eve, I left for Brussels. The following day, 
after having attended early Mass, (at five 
o’clock in the morning,) I set off in my 
carriage, preceded by acourier. I expected 
to get out. only on reaching my home at 
Paris, rue des S* Péres, in the faubourg 
S! Germain; but this was not to be. As I 
drove in to Valenciennes, snow began to 
cover the ground; and when, in the evening, 
I reached Cambray, the snow was so thick 
that the diligence had stopped there. The 
chief of the post service refused to let me 
have fresh horses; and the same refusal 
was made to the post-boy of the mail-coach. 
I was forced to pass the night at Cambray, 
and God knows with what anxiety; for I 
knew not what was happening at Paris, and 
could get no tidings of the rue des S* Péres. 

Early the next morning, with two horses 


and a second postillion added to my three 
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shaft horses, I was borne forward, but 
only at a walk. I was advised to take my 
way over S' Quentin. We found the road 
similarly blocked by snow. The people 
at St Quentin sought to have me pass 
the night there; but, by weight of money, I 
secured postillions. The cold was intense; 
and it was only in the afternoon of the 
following day, after having gone nearly all 
the way at a walk, that I reached Paris, 
with anxious thoughts for my wife, whose 
confinement must have already taken place. 
It was the most terrible situation in which 
I have ever found myself! 

It is impossible to tell what I suffered in 
turning into the rue des S* Péres, and 
during the slow ascent towards the height 
where stood my house. All the while I was 
looking out of the carriage window. My 
porter was warned of my approach by the 
redoubled strokes of the postillion’s whip, 
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and it seemed as if this good man had di- 
vined my anxiety and grievous impatience 
at my ignorance concerning the state 
of affairs at my home; for, on seeing me 
leaning out, he had the wit, in order to 
relieve me of all anxiety, to open the great 
door of my house, and to tie at the end of a 
pole a white handkerchief, which he waved 
until I came into earshot of the joyous tones 
of his voice. Upon alighting from my 
carriage I felt like embracing this good 
man; but he lost nothing by waiting! 

I overflowed with prayers of gratitude to 
God! Then I had to moderate my ardor, 
while my wife was being gradually informed, 
first of my approach from Paris, and, by 
degrees, of my arrivalhome. Such were the 
circumstances of the birth of my son 
Charles, the oldest of my children, come to 
replace the son whom we had lost the pre- 


ceding year. 
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I HAD hoped and believed that thence- 
forward I should live in peace on my estate, 
especially after my frustrated campaign 
of 1806. This, I thought, would lead the 
Emperor no longer to recur to that plan 
of which I have spoken (relating to my 
military service). As a matter of fact, he 
thought of it no longer; but had other plans 
in mind for me. 

This was towards the end of the year 
1811. My brother-in-law, Comte Jean de 
Paar, had come on furlough to pass a part 
of the summer at Argenteau. He had just 
been made an attaché of the Austrian 
Embassy at Paris, when we decided to 
return to Paris together for the New Year, 
and then, after spending a week there, to 
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return to Argenteau. No sooner said than 
done. 

On our arrival at Paris, I went to the 
Tuileries on New Year’s Day. Meeting the 
Duc de Bassano in the Empress’s salon, 
I was told by him that he wished to have a 
conversation with me as soon as possible— 
indeed that very day, late in the evening, 
said the Duke, who was the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. On my keeping the ap- 
pointment, he instructed me, by order of 
the Emperor, that His Majesty was likely, 
at any moment, to discuss with him the 
question of a diplomatic career for me; and 
he wished to find out from me what he 
should reply to the Emperor. I answered 
that my desire was to spend considerable 
time on my own estates; but if the Emperor 
insisted, I should be at his command, and 
that members of my family had often 
engaged in the career of diplomacy. The 
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Duc de Bassano, returning to the subject, 
then asked me: 

“Does this mean, then, that without 
making any special request, you will not 
refuse such diplomatic post as may suit the 
Emperor’s convenience?” 

I answered: ‘‘Yes; for the very simple 
reason that I should have no valid motive 
to refuse.”’ 

“That’s all that I wished to know,”’ said 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

I informed my wife of this; and in telling 
her of what had happened, I pointed out the 
impossibility of my refusing, without a good 
reason; and that, moreover, the affair was 
temporary, and my acceptance could be 
cancelled if necessary. 

For several days I heard nothing further 
of the matter, although I saw the Emperor 
frequently. An Assembly at Court was 


announced for the sixth of January; my 
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brother-in-law and [ decided to leave the 
following day for Argenteau, and I sent word 
accordingly to my wife. 

At the Court Assembly I was quite near 
the Emperor several times during the even- 
ing, but he said nothing to me. The Duc 
de Bassano came up to me, just as I was 
nearing the exit. 

‘“When are you leaving?’’ he asked. 

“Having nothing to detain me at Paris, 
I am now preparing to return home to 
my estates in the environs of Liége,’’ I 
answered. 

“But no! that’s not what I am asking 
you,’’ the Duc de Bassano continued. ‘I 
am asking you, when are you leaving for 
Munich?”’ 

“T have nothing to do at Munich.” 

“That is possible,’ replied the Duke; 
‘but I know that the Emperor has business 
there, and that he wishes to send you there 
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to transact it for him. When you return to 
your rooms, you will find my letter announ- 
cing that the Emperor has named you his 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary at the Court of His Majesty, the 
King of Bavaria, in the place of the Comte 
de Narbonne, who has been appointed 
Ambassador at Vienna.” 

I stood stupefied at this unexpected news; 
but none the less flattered at receiving so 
important a post at the beginning of my 
diplomatic career. 

I did indeed, upon returning home that 
night, find the Minister’s letter, and the 
official copy of the Emperor’s decree. 

The remainder of the night I spent in 
writing to Argenteau. I told my wife that 
T could not leave Paris now, that I had been 
refused even the necessary time in which to 
get my affairs in order, and that she would 


have to come on with the children, if she 
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wished still to see me at Paris. And at 
once she started with the children, to buy 
her dresses for Munich. 

Political events were progressing rapidly. 
War with Russia was imminent. The 
moment had come for Bavaria to furnish 
her contingent of thirty thousand men, 
equipped, armed and ready to enter upon 
the campaign. 

The following day, I presented myself 
at the Emperor’s levée, to express to him my 
devotion and gratitude. 

I approached His Majesty, and said: 

“T was far from anticipating, Sire, this 
favor, this mark of confidence that I have 
received through your kindness; but permit 
me frankly to state my thought and to tell 
you of my anxiety ... I fear that you 
are deceiving yourself regarding me; 
that I am not qualified for a position, 


which, under the present circumstances, 
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can at any moment assume such great 
importance.” 

“Well I,” said the Emperor, ‘‘have no 
such fear!”’ 

Then raising his voice, (for there were 
many persons in the room) he added: ‘‘ You 
were not born to pass your days in the 
household service; you are capable of some- 
thing better than that; moreover I count 
upon your thus giving me—(by showing me 
what you are capable of in this new office) — 
the opportunity of carrying out wishes that I 
have long entertained in your behalf.”’ 

These all too flattering words were spoken 
in the presence of a great many people; and 
as soon as the Emperor had withdrawn, I 
was surrounded by several friends, and 
other persons, who pressed around me, 
shaking my hand, congratulating me, and 
adding that to no one else had they ever 


heard the Emperor speak in such a manner. 
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My thoughts now centred about the 
preparations for my voyage. Every day 
I went to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
to examine Bavarian documents, and to 
obtain information from Monsieur de la 
Benardiére, chief of political correspondence. 

My wife and children were meanwhile 
hastening to reach Paris. 

Thus my entrance upon a diplomatic 
career involved, it must be admitted, a 
mission of the first rank,—one in which I 
had been preceded by Monsieur Otto, 
Ambassador at London, and the Comte de 
Narbonne, who, at that moment, was 
representing France in the negotiations tak- 
ing place at Vienna. ‘This led Monsieur de 
Champagny, former French Ambassador 
at Vienna, to say, in congratulating me, 
when we met one day at the Tuileries: 

“Well! Here you are on the way to 


Vienna.”’ 
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Monsieur de Champagny, Duc de Cad- 
ore, had, when Ambassador at Vienna, 
been present at my marriage on the 6th of 
December, 1803. 

His prediction: You are on the way to 
Vienna, was truer than I thought at the 
time. 

If peace had been made at Vienna, in 
1812, I should have been named as Ambas- 
sador at Vienna. The Comte de Narbonne, 
upon setting out for Vienna, announced this 
news to me, saying, however, that the 
Emperor had not instructed him to tell me 
of the nomination, but that he had used 
these words: 

‘Peace having been signed, you will come 
to rejoin me at Paris; and it is Mercy whom 
I shall be very pleased to see as your suc- 
cessor as Ambassador at Vienna.”’ 

Two days later, I presented my creden- 


tials to the King of Bavaria, in the presence 
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of the Queen, to whom I had the honor of 
being presented by His Majesty. My wife 
lost no time in coming to join me, with the 
children; and, soon after, I opened my house 
with a state dinner, given in honor of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, the Comte de 
Montgelas, and of the Diplomatic Corps. 
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THE history of my mission to Bavaria has 
been written; so I shall not let it delay me 
here. I shall pass at once to my meeting 
with the Emperor at Mainz, after the 
reverses of 1813 and 1814; and then to my 
return to Paris, in His Majesty’s suite. 

The reverses incident to the retreat from 
Russia were immense; and they revived all 
the hopes of the enemies of France, parti- 
cularly in the States of the Confederation of 
the Rhine. The secret societies worked 
with renewed ardor; while the Bavarian 
general, von Wrede, despite all my urgent 
solicitations to join to his corps of thirty 
thousand men, the twenty thousand under 
Marshal Augereau, remained isolated on the 
borders of the Inn. I must, however, do 
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him the justice of saying that he never 
ceased to call my attention to his isolation, 
and especially to the impossibility of his 
holding out alone, with his force of thirty 
thousand, against the confronting eighty 
thousand men, commanded by the Prince de 
Reuss. But nothing changed the situation: 
I received no reply to my dispatches, no 
matter how urgently I phrased them. 

These circumstances will be found de- 
scribed in great detail in the historical notice 
of my mission to Bavaria. And everyone 
knows what happened after the battle of 
Leipzig. 

General von Wrede, having effected a 
union with the Austrian corps under the 
Prince de Reuss, was thus at the head of an 
army of one hundred and twenty thousand 
men, that moved forward by forced marches 
to cut off the retreat of the Emperor at the 
defile of Gelnhausen. This was what I had 
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expected, at the least, after having studied 
the map, and after having sent courier upon 
courier in great haste to the Emperor. 

I had asked for my passports; left Munich 
a few days before; and was on my way to 
Frankfort, in order, from there, to reach the 
Emperor’s headquarters to inform him of 
the approach of the Austrian-Bavarian 
army at his rear, and to tell him of the con- 
tents of my intercepted dispatches, relative 
to my last transactions with the Bavarian 
government. I desired also to inform him 
concerning the tenor of men’s minds in 
Germany; but above all else, it was impor- 
tant that he should receive at the earliest 
possible moment, tidings of the approach 
of von Wrede’s army. 

I reached Frankfort just as General Preval. 
was preparing to leave it. When I asked 
him to procure me the means of reaching the 
Emperor as soon as possible, (on horseback, 
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if I could not be accommodated with a car- 
riage), he replied that, not having any news 
himself of the direction which the Emperor 
was taking, he had arranged to leave Frank- 
fort, and to withdraw to Mainz, and to blow 
up the bridge over the Main. After being 
thus advised by him, there was nothing left 


for me, but to return to Mainz. 
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WHEN I arrived at Mainz, I found there 
several of my colleagues accredited to 
Courts of various States situated on the right 
bank of the Rhine. A few days later we 
heard the cannon of Hanau; and we saw 
the Emperor, still covered with the dust of 
the battlefield, enter Mainz. 

The next day, at the hour of the levée, I 
presented myself at the Palace, in the salon 
where many people were gathered. The 
Emperor approached me, and, raising his 
voice, said: 

‘‘Well! The King of Bavaria—he has 
deceived us! ... It was the ass’s kick; 
but the lion is not dead!—He will see me 
again next year, and he will know the reason 
for my visit!” 
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Every explanation at its proper time! 
We should not disregard to no purpose this 
fitting rule of propriety. I maintained 
silence, and I saw that the Emperor appre- 
ciated this; his words were meant for the 
gallery, and for the newspaper reporters. 

A terrible typhus epidemic was then rag- 
ing at Mainz. The Emperor spent no less 
than two weeks in the midst of this epidemic, 
which, did not, however, prevent him from 
working night and day, with indefatigable 
ardor, at the reorganization of the army 
which he found almost annihilated. 

Every day, on going to the Palace at the 
hour of the levée, while walking through 
the streets and the public places where the 
troops bivouacked, I met nothing but 
corpses. These were carried away in cov- 
ered carts, from each camping place where 
one could count only the dead and the dying. 
It was a horrible sight; and yet, a picture 
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of magnanimous devotion, wherein could be 
seen young women of the upper classes 
braving danger, in order to carry relief, in 
infected and revolting places, to the unfortu- 
nate men stretched out on straw,—in linger- 
ing pain, or breathing their last. 

In these circumstances the Emperor 
showed once more what his patience, his 
genius, his indefatigable activity could do. 
Night and day he spent in his study, giving 
himself up to incessant toil, interrupted only 
by the hour of his bath; and even during 
this hour he would often be dictating. Thus, 
in a little while, we saw what was almost 
a prodigy—a new army. 

It was at this time of my sojourn at 
Mainz that I had made, (but in vain,) 
every imaginable attempt to discover what 
had become of my brother, who was Chief of 
Squadron in one of the regiments of the 
Guards of Honor. I was not able to find 
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out the least thing about him. And then 
this happened: My valet-de-chambre, who 
had been in my service for many years, was 
seated one day beside a post of the great 
door of the hotel where I was living, when he 
saw advancing towards him an officer of high 
rank. The officer looked at him closely, 
and then asked him the name of the person 
in whose service he was. On pronouncing 
my name, he saw the officer tremble. Com- 
ing still nearer my valet-de-chambre, he 
said to him: 

‘““Your name, then, is Valibous?”’ 

Thereupon my man leaped up, and cried 
out: 

““My God! Can this be Monsieur le Comte 
Charles whom I have the honor of address- 
ing?”’ 

It was indeed my brother. Stationed 
with his regiment on the right bank, it was 


his custom to cross the river every day to 
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dine in a café opposite the windows of the 
very room which I occupied in the hotel. 

“Quickly! lead me to my brother,” 
said the officer. 

My colleagues and I were at table. He 
did not wish to be announced; he entered; I 
recognized him; and we threw ourselves in 
each other’s arms, without being able to say 
a word. 

This was the second time that I had found 
him again. The preceding year, (during 
the retreat from Russia, where he had been 
for along time,) after causing me to have 
every fear on his account, he entered my 
bedroom in Munich at midnight. 

During my stay at Mainz, I sought 
opportunities to have the Emperor hear 
truths, which he seemed to wish to ignore, 
concerning the actual state of affairs in 
Germany, and, in particular, in the States 
of the Confederation of the Rhine. 
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I had often talked with the Duc de Vi- 
cence, who had been Ambassador to Russia, 
and frequently I complained to him that, 
the greater part of the time, my correspond- 
ence with the Duc de Bassano had been 
limited, as far as the Duke was concerned, 
to replies consisting only in the sending of 
army bulletins that I had already read in the 
newspapers. 

Bavaria had become an important point, 
especially in connection with supplies from 
Italy for the Emperor’s army. This matter 
had greatly occupied me, and my principal 
work was to see to it that the military route 
across the Tyrol should ever be kept in 
good condition, and provided with halting- 
places. During my last days as Ambassador, 
this had involved me in difficulties with the 
Government—difficulties that I was able 
to overcome by a show of firmness in con- 


nection with some halting-places that had 
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been stripped of provisions. I carried my 
insistence to the point of demanding my 
passports unless the King consented to issue 
a decree that would bring before a Council of 
War every chief of provisions who had quit- 
ted his post; and this I finally obtained. And 
it was at this moment of such gravity, that I 
received from my government no informa- 
tion concerning the course of political 
events. 

On hearing me relating these facts 
the Duc de Vicence told me that he, 
too, while Ambassador to Russia, had 
experienced the same interruption in his 
correspondence. 

This conversation brought us to the 
circumstances of the moment, and we dis- 
cussed how important it was that the Em- 
peror should know the truth of his actual 
position, of the state of public sentiment in 
Germany, and, above all, of the general 
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feeling which resented all domination on the 
part of France. 

I said to the Duc de Vicence: ‘In the 
great indignation that he manifested in 
such loud tones against the King of Bavaria, 
(when I had the honor to present myself 
before him, on the day of my arrival at 
Mainz) the Emperor was evidently speak- 
ing to the gallery. It was not the fitting 
moment for me, his Minister at Munich, to 
discuss the subject, and to enumerate to him 
certain considerations which might have 
confirmed, (or rather, let me say, which did 
confirm) the regrettable impressions that 
dominated the feelings and the fears of the 
Bavarian King.”’ 

The Duc de Vicence answered, that, as to 
himself, his personal position did not permit 
him to take up these questions with the 
Emperor; and he advised me to go to the 
Prince de Wagram, Marshal Berthier, at his 
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home, after having asked him for a special 
appointment. 

“He knows you,”’ he added: ‘‘he respects 
you; and he will talk with you freely and 
with confidence.” 

I did, indeed, ask the Prince for an ap- 
pointment, which he granted onthe spot. I 
went to him, and I found him entirely will- 
ing to discuss the matter from every point 
of view. It was what I might well call an 
open-hearted conversation. 

Our first topic was—the Emperor’s illu- 
sions. I began by asking him whether 
His Majesty was not deceiving himself 
regarding the harmony existing among the 
Powers opposed to him. Had he taken full 
account of the enthusiasm rampant all over 
Germany, in regard to the general rising 
in arms against France? 

‘Does the Emperor thoroughly under- 
stand,’’ said I, ‘‘that it is no longer a ques- 
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tion of a single coalition of the Powers to 
combat France; but that it is a veritable 
crusade, in which every man, every student 
in the universities, every one who can carry 
arms, enters with a feeling of honor and 
glory, in order to throw off the yoke which 
has hung, with especial weight, on the 
Sovereigns of the States of the Confederation 
of the Rhine?” 

“You are the only one, Prince,’ I said, 
entreatingly, ‘‘you are the only one in a 
position to tell the Emperor the truth. As 
to me,”’ I added, “I am in no position to 
attempt it; of that I am thoroughly aware.”’ 

“But I no more than you!”’ answered 
Prince Berthier,—Berthier, the Emperor’s 
old and devoted friend! 

““And do you wish a proof of this?’’ he 
added. “I threw myself at his knees, after 
the battle of Dresden, and begged him to 


make peace. . . . He turned his back upon 
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me in a temper!—You see that I can second 
you in nothing, as I can do nothing myself. 
But take advantage of every chance that 
you yourself may have. That is all that 
either one of us can do.—And be well 
assured, that I entirely share your views 
and opinions.” 

I was desirous of losing no time in leaving 
for Paris, in order again to see my wife and 
my children. I wished to get away as soon as 
possible from the typhus epidemic, in the 
midst of which I had been living for almost 
a fortnight; and above all, I was aware of 
the uselessness of my presence at Mainz. 

So, finally, at his breakfast hour, I called, 
one day, on my Chief, the Duc de Bassano, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and I begged 
him to authorize my departure for Paris. 

‘“‘It is not possible for me to do so,” he 
replied; ‘‘I cannot grant you this request 
as long as the Emperor is here at Mainz. 
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He may be thinking of sending you some- 
where in charge of some mission.”’ 

‘““And where, then, Monsieur le Duc? 
What mission? The enemy’s army is on the 
right bank of the river!” 

But to no avail! I was condemned to 
await, either the departure of the Emperor, 
or the arrival of typhus! 

The Allies were soon to leap this imagin- 
ary barrier of the Rhine. . . . At last, one 
fine day, I saw preparations being made 
which made evident the approaching depar- 
ture of the Emperor,—for I did not omit to 
walk past the coach-horses, every day, to see 
whether the wheels had been greased, etc. 

I still had to waste my time for 
days, watching the covered carriages go by, 
as they bore away the numerous victims of 
the raging epidemic. 

Finally, an indiscreet valet of the Emper- 
or’s household confided to me that the 
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Emperor was leaving that night for Paris. 
I trembled with joy! I ran quickly to my 
inn to attend to my trunks, which were 
for the most part already packed, and to 
order post-horses for my carriage; and these 
I ordered to be ready not more than ten 
hours after the Emperor’s departure, so as 


not to miss my way. 


XVIII 


OFFERING thanks to God for my deliver- 
ance, I started off in my carriage ten hours 
after the departure of the Emperor. I was 
happily through with diplomacy, and with 
the typhus which I had escaped. 

At last, I was on my way to rejoin my 
wife and children, and to rest myself in my 
comfortable establishment at Paris. With 
absolute satisfaction I said to myself: ‘‘I’m 
through; I am retiring into private life, 
henceforth never to emerge from it.” 

Twenty-four hours later, I was in my own 
home at Paris, in the midst of my family. 

The day following my arrival, I presented 
myself at the Emperor’s salon in the Tuiler- 
ies, at the hour of the levée. His Majesty 


had, up to that time, avoided all discussion 
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with me in reference to my mission to 
Bavaria. Thereby he had shown that he 
did not wish to give me the opportunity to 
lessen his dissatisfaction with the King of 
Bavaria, which I could have effected by 
telling him of certain complaints, certain re- 
proaches which King Maximilian had, on 
several occasions,addressed to the Emperor’s 
Minister to Bavaria. There was, for ex- 
ample, the promise made, through me, to the 
Comte de Montgelas, to join to von Wrede’s 
army corps encamped on the Inn, a corps of 
thirty thousand men, to be detached from 
Marshal Augereau’s army. This would have 
formed the left wing of the Bavarian corps, 
whose right wing would have been supported 
by the army corps of the Viceroy,* coming 
from Salzburg. Such an arrangement wouid 
have rendered impossible the defection for 
which the Emperor blamed von Wrede. I 


*Eugéne Beauharnais, Viceroy of Italy. 
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should have further been able to dem- 
onstrate to the Emperor that, up 
to this point, the King of Bavaria 
had not only fulfilled, but had even 
more than fulfilled, his engagements with 
France. 

In truth, this was no excuse for the 
Bavarian corps’ turning their arms against 
France, on the battlefield of Leipzig, or for 
the King signing the Treaty of Ried. That 
is quite so; but it was not then the King of 
Bavaria, as an individual, who did this: he 
could not fight single-handed against that 
public sentiment which had arisen through- 
out Germany, dominating the situation to 
such an extent, that the King of Bavaria 
would have been dethroned had he acted 
otherwise. Thus, indeed, when, in asking 
for my passports, I referred to this general 
uprising of sentiment, the Minister of 


Foreign Affairs, Comte de Montgelas, said 
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to me, in speaking of the Treaty of Ried 
which he had just signed: 

“This is an irresistible force which is 
dominating our position, Monsieur le 
Comte. We are bending our heads before 
the storm! The Allied Powers put the 
question thus to the King of Bavaria: 
Hither you will agree to a treaty with us, or 
we shall enter your territory as enemies, and 
the King of Bavaria will have ceased to 
reign. Your kingdom will be divided... . 
But, Monsieur le Comte,”’ he added, ‘‘as 
soon as circumstances will permit, Bavaria 
will again turn to France. That is her 
true political destiny.”’ 

The last dispatch that I wrote, without 
having time to put it into cipher, and which 
contained the above conversation, I sent 
by courier to the Emperor; but the courier 
was captured, and my dispatch fell into the 
hands of the Prince de Metternich, who 
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spoke of it to me at Paris, after the entrance 
of the Allies. It was this that caused, or 
at least contributed to, the removal of the 
Comte de Montgelas from the Ministry, 
after the events of 1814. 

As I have already said, Napoleon avoided 
all private conversation with me concerning 
the happenings in Bavaria; but, on the other 
hand, he did not wish me to have the least 
thought that he had any ill-feeling towards 
me; and upon my arrival at Paris, he im- 
mediately nominated me for service at his 
Court. He showed me all the consideration 
and good-will to which His Majesty had 
accustomed me, and I may add that I had 
frequent opportunity to observe that the 
Emperor appreciated the silence I main- 


tained in respect to my diplomatic mission. 
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THE barrier of the Rhine was about to be 
passed; yet the Emperor persisted in his 
refusal to consider a treaty whereby he 
could maintain the Rhine boundary, his 
position in Italy, and, indeed, everything 
save some Asiatic cities and Africa. The 
offer of this treaty had been made to my 
colleague and friend, Baron de Saint-Aignan, 
the French Minister at Darmstadt, who 
had lost no time in forwarding this proposi- 
tion, by courier, to the Emperor at Paris. 

A spirit of blindness, that can neither be 
described nor characterized, led the reply 
to be a refusal, which has been wrongly 
attributed to the Duc de Bassano, who was 
merely expressing the stubborn will of the 
Emperor. It was this, however, that caused 
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the Duc de Bassano to be removed from 
the office of Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
through the influence which Prince Talley- 
rand then exercised. The Duc de Vicence 
was thereupon appointed Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

The coalition of the Great Powers, was, as 
I have said, now firmly entrenched; and the 
uprising of Germansentiment against France 
was unanimous. Not till Paris was reached 
would the Allies lay down their arms. 

On my return to Paris, I resumed my 
habit of morning visits to Prince Talleyrand, 
who should have had the post of Ambassa- 
dor at Warsaw,—a post to which, however, 
the Abbé de Praed was appointed, as the re- 
sult of a petty society intrigue. Assuredly, 
the skillful diplomacy and long experience 
of Prince Talleyrand would, (had he been 
the French Ambassador at Warsaw, atthe 


time of the Russian disaster) have been of 
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great aid to us in relation to the danger of 
the Emperor’s position; and he could also 
have enlightened Napoleon concerning the 
uprising of sentiment in Germany, in suffi- 
cient time to have had the Emperor act 
accordingly. 

Having long enjoyed the privilege of visit- 
ing Prince Talleyrand at any hour, I re- 
sumed a custom which had for me as much 
charm as interest; two qualities which he 
well knew how to mingle in his conversa- 
tion—for he had the manner of the great 
noblemen of olden days: 

Prince Talleyrand was bent on disparag- 
ing the Duc de Bassano. He attributed to 
him all the obstacles encountered in the 
negotiations of the peace treaty between 
France and the Powers, and he maintained 
that he ought to be replaced by the Duc 
de Vicence, who, indeed, inspired more 
confidence in the foreign diplomats. 
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One day, in his study, he took me aside, and 
(with the intention of having me join his 
faction in the controversy) asked me to 
let him have the journal of my correspond- 
ence during the latter part of my mission 
in Bavaria; justifying this request by his 
very special interest in me. 

“For, ’’ said he, ‘‘it is well that you should 
know that you are accused of neglecting a 
great deal of useful information concerning 
the attitude of the Bavarian government.” 

“Quite apart from that,’’ I answered, 
“‘T am perfectly ready to give you the dates 
of my dispatches and their contents in brief; 
and you will see that I kept the Duc de 
Bassano daily informed of what was hap- 
pening!” 

But the true motive of Prince Talleyrand 
(in his apparent zeal for me) was the nomina- 
tion of the Duc de Vicence as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in the place of the Duc 
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de Bassano; and indeed, I shared the 
Prince’s opinion that this change was then 
necessary. 

As to what concerned me personally, I 
insisted on proving, by my very records and 
dispatches, that I had seen everything, 
known everything, and written everything at 
the opportune time !!! 

When my work was finished, I sent it to 
Prince Talleyrand, who found it very frank 
and very succinct. He understood the last 
days of my mission in Bavaria. The Prince 
thanked me in the most flattering terms, 
and, several days afterwards, he said to 
my wife: 

‘‘When a person can write like that, he is 
likely to go far.”’ 

These words were spoken by assuredly a 
good judge; but I interpreted them, rather, 
according to the object that he was aiming 


at in this affair. 
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And, indeed, the Duc de Vicence was 
named Minister of Foreign Affairs in the 
place of the Duc de Bassano, who resumed 
the Secretaryship of State. 
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THE Allied armies had crossed the Rhine, 
and had, without much resistance, entered 
French territory. The Emperor was pre- 
pared to take command of his armies, and 
this time he did not have far to go to meet 
the enemy. 

The French armies were divided into three 
army corps, which would soon, perhaps, 
have to protect Paris. It was a Sunday. 
The Emperor had ordered the staff of the 
National Guard to meet in the great 
entrance hall of the Tuileries. 

I was on service, standing behind his arm- 
chair at the mass. On leaving the Church 
service, the Emperor charged me to inform 
the Empress that she should wait in the first 
salon with the Prince Imperial. The Em- 
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peror followed, accompanied by the Gener- 
als, acting as his Aides-de-Camp, and pre- 
ceded by the officers of his civil household. 
He led the Prince Imperial by the hand. 

When the Emperor arrived in the grand 
salon he stood beside the Empress, and 
addressed the National Guard. He told 
them that before leaving Paris to place 
himself at the head of his army, he desired 
to confide to their charge his dearest posses- 
sions, the Empress and his son. At this 
moment, he raised his son in his arms. 

‘‘T shall defend Paris,’’ he said, ‘‘to the 
last extremity; and if the Allies succeed in 
entering it, it will only be after passing 
over my dead body!”’ 

This scene had a great effect, and roused a 
thunder of applause, especially at the mo- 
ment when, lifting his son in his arms, he 
said: ‘‘I leave in your charge that which I 


hold most dear—my wife and my son!”’ 
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That was the last day of my service with 
the Emperor. On the morrow, when [I 
conducted him to his Carriage, it was an 
eternal farewell; I was never to see him 


again. 
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THE Empress remained in Paris in the 
capacity of Regent. A Council of Regency 
had been named in case of the Emperor’s 
death, with the Arch-Chancellor Camba- 
cérés, the Duke of Parma, Prince Talleyrand- 
Périgord, and the Vice-Grand Elector as its 
members. The last-named was strongly 
suspected at this time of having secret 
relationships with the Restoration; as were 
also the Baron de Vitrolle, the Duc de 
Dalberg, and others; and this was, at 
bottom, true to a certain extent; although 
in case of arrest, one would have found 
nothing in writing that was compromising. 

Prince Talleyrand had not forgotten the 
violent scene to which he had recently sub- 


mitted in the Emperor’s study at the 
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Tuileries; a scene that I have related, and in 
which no less a course of action was con- 
sidered than his arrest and the seizure of his 
papers. 

At the time of the Emperor’s departure 
for the army, Prince Talleyrand had written 
to him that his first impulse had been to 
leave Paris; but that a potent consideration 
had kept him there,—namely, the presence 
of the Empress and the responsibility 
with which he had been invested by the 
Emperor, as a member of the Council of 
Regency. 

At this period, I was becoming increas- 
ingly intimate with Prince Talleyrand. 
There were always things to be learned at his 
home. My visits to him took place in the 
morning at the time of his dressing himself, 
—the hour when he received those whom he 
favored. He took several hours to dress 


himself. He wore powder in his hair; two 
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tall valets attended to duties which were 
often interrupted by a third valet who knew 
nothing about hair dressing and powder, but 
who would, in a code language, inform the 
master of this house that such and such 
persons were waiting for him in the salon 
and in other rooms. These precautions 
were only for certain persons. The habit- 
ual visitors like myself and several others 
remained in the dressing-room. 

A few days after his letter had been 
addressed to the Emperor, I was passing 
in front of Prince Talleyrand’s house, about 
the hour of noon. To my great surprise, I 
found the large gate of the court wide open, 
and I saw a carriage filled with leather 
trunks, and drawn by six post-horses, witha 
mounted courier. I entered the house, and 
went upstairs to the Prince, who, seated in 
his salon, was having a pair of top boots 


drawn on over his silk stockings. 
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“Well, Prince, what does this mean? 
Tellme! Are you going to abandon us?”’ 

“It is necessary,’”’ said he. ‘‘The Em- 
press is about to leave; or, rather, she may, 
at any moment, receive an order to this 
effect from the Emperor; and I wish to be 
the first to go.”’ 

I accompanied the Prince to his carriage, 
and saw him depart amidst the cracking of 
the postillions’ whips. 

This took place only a few days before 
the entrance of the Allies. The next day 
I learned that when the Prince had reached 
the barriére de l’Etoile, at the end of the 
Champs Elysées, some men who had been 
stationed in the neighborhood threw them- 
selves at the foremost horse, and cried out: 

‘‘What, Prince! You are abandoning us? 
No, no! This shall not be!’’ 

This was on the night preceding the 


entrance into Paris of the Allied troops, 
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at whose head the Emperor of Russia, the 
Emperor of Austria and the King of Prussia 
rode on horseback. The Emperor of Rus- 
sia had reserved for his occupancy the house 
of Prince Talleyrand, who arranged to have 
the Princess move out. On requesting her 
to leave her home he persuaded her to go to 
his country place at Pont de Saint, near the 
frontier. 

The day after the arrival of the Sover- 
eigns, I hastened to go to the house in the 
rue S' Florentin. The first thing that I 
saw at the door was a Russian lancer, the 
Russian Chargé d’Affaires having passed 
the night there. The recent engagement 
before Paris had resulted in victory for 
the Allies. Emperor Napoleon had arrived 
too late at Villejuif, and had been forced 
to withdraw to Fontainebleau. 

I found many people in Prince Talley- 


rand’s salons, although it was very early 
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in the morning. White cockades were al- 
ready to be seen. The Prince’s secretary 
wore one. The Prince came up to me, 
rubbing his eyes, and with his night- 
cap on his head, offered me as the only 
news: 

“They didn’t let me sleep!”’ 

That morning, for the first time, were 
seen marching down the boulevards the 
columns of the Allied troops under the 
command of Prince Schwartzenberg, whose 
first Aide-de-Camp was my brother-in-law, 
Comte Jean de Paar, who took up his 
residence with me. 

Only a short while before this, when I 
was dining at Prince Talleyrand’s, he said 
to me, in a low voice (as he leaned against 
a table, taking his coffee in a somewhat 
withdrawn corner of the room): 

‘‘Well, the Emperor’s affairs are going 


badly. In this campaign, at the head of 
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three army corps, he has again shown 
all the talents that he demonstrated 
in his youth during his early Italian 
campaigns; but we can now no longer 
conceal the fact that we are on the eve 
of catastrophe.” 

“What will you do?” he said to me. 

I perfectly understood the object of this 
question. He expected me to answer some- 
what as follows: ‘‘I place myself at your 
disposal.’’ But such a reply did not in the 
least suit me, under any consideration. 

So I answered: 

“‘Like you, Prince, I believe that we are 
on the brink of catastrophe. As soon as 
Paris shall have been occupied by the 
Allied armies, I shall hasten to my estates 
on the banks of the Meuse. I have been 
away for three years, and I feel the need 
of returning to my own estates to take 


care of my affairs there, and to seek the 
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need.” 


“IT quite understand this,”’ answered the 


Prince, ‘and it is a wise decision. ”’ 


There was no other course for me to take. 
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A LITTLE later, I saw the Comte d’Artois 
enter Paris, in the capacity of Lieutenant- 
General of the Kingdom, the office that he 
held while awaiting the arrival of Louis 
XVIII. 

I went to Nétre Dame, on the day when 
the Comte d’Artois, in his uniform as 
Lieutenant-General of the National Guard, 
came there to take possession of the govern- 
ment, until the King should arrive. I saw 
him dismount under the portico of the an- 
cient church, in front of which so many 
events had taken place! Quite a long in- 
terval elapsed between the entrance of the 
Count and the arrival of Louis XVIII. 

At this time, I was being urgently so- 


licited by my friends, by people whom I 
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hardly knew, and by Prince Talleyrand 
himself to take up my residence in France. 
The latter was very insistent, and said to 
me: 

“I desire to keep you for foreign affairs; 
and to reserve for you an important mis- 
sion, the Ambassadorship to Vienna.”’ 

There was talk of the formation of the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands, and of King 
William of Holland, who was to receive the 
sovereignty thereof. 

To serve a great country like France, 
which I had had the honor to represent in 
my mission to Bavaria, might well, I con- 
fess, offer tempting opportunities, and, 
taking everything into consideration, I had 
reached a point of hesitation. I said to 
myself: ‘‘Let us wait, without deciding upon 
anything. It is quite proper that I should 
be asked to be presented to Monsieur le 


Comte d’Artois. ’Tis a Prince to whom 
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my family is known, through my relative, 
the Comte de Mercy Argenteau, who was 
formerly Ambassador from Austria to 
France. The Comte d’Artois is said to be 
very affable, very gracious, and charming 
in the distinction of his manners.’’ 

In certain situations one often plans be- 
forehand a course of conversation,—a mode 
of conduct,—a reply to be made in circum- 
stances more or less foreseen. I would pre- 
sent myself in uniform, quite naturally that 
of a Minister of France, which I had never 
ceased to wear, since I had not been replaced 
at Munich. I had thus thought, in imagin- 
ing to myself what would be the probable 
words of the Prince, that he would make 
some allusion to the uniform I was wearing 
and would express regret at seeing me no 
longer in the service of France.—Que sais-je! 

In that case, I could remind him 


that my relative (whose heir I was) had, 
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with the authorization of the King of 
France, for twenty-four years been the 
Ambassador from Austria to France, by 
reason of the fact that the treaty which had 
united Lorraine to France had reserved the 
native rights of the Mercy family. Thus 
the Comte de Mercy Argenteau retained 
his quality of French citizenship during 
the entire period of his Ambassadorship 
in France, through what was called a 
“brevet de permission, ’’—an authorization 
to hold office outside of France. This was a 
most unusual circumstance for an Austrian 
Ambassador. The ‘‘brevet de permission’”’ 
had to be renewed each year. But it hap- 
pened that the Duc de Choiseul, (who, since 
the treaty of 1756 between France and 
Austria seized every occasion to make him- 
self agreeable to the Court of Vienna) had 
not forgotten a wish which the Comte de 
Mercy Argenteau had expressed to him; 
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and it was in accordance with this wish that 
the Duc de Choiseul finally obtained for him 
a ‘‘brevet of unlimited permission,’ just at 
the time when the Comte de Mercy Argenteau 
was appointed Ambassador to Russia. 

I should thus have had every facility for 
being recognized as a Frenchman, and for 
addressing myself to the Chamber of Peers, 
producing there my title as universal heir 
of the Comte de Mercy Argenteau. But 
circumstances did not in the least persuade 
me to do this, and the accession to the 
throne of the Netherlands of King William of 
Holland (who had reserved for me the office 
of Grand Chamberlain) made it a duty con- 
sonant with my wishes for me to return tomy 
native land, where I was to pass much of my 
time on my own estates. I have had every 
reason to congratulate myself for having 
taken this course, which my interview with 
the Comte d’Artois greatly facilitated. 
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THE mistakes of the Restoration in 
France, as also my recollections of the 
Emperor, bring me to what has been called 
The Hundred Days. 

I had been present at the solemn entrance 
of Louis XVIII, at whose side was the 
Duchesse d’Angouléme, hiding in her hand- 
kerchief the tears that fell copious and 
unchecked, as she set foot in the palace of the 
Tuileries. I myself,—a stranger,—in re- 
calling the Emperor, felt moved at the sight 
of those old grenadiers of the Imperial Guard, 
(their faces browned by the Egyptian sun, 
and scarred by the Russian campaign,) 
as they marched along in silence, with down- 
cast eyes, beside the open carriage in which 
were seated King Louis XVIII and the 
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Duchesse d’ Angouléme who was so greatly 
affected by the sight of the Tuileries,—that 
palace so full of memories of her family’s 
misfortunes. 

But when I perceived Marshal Berthier, 
the companion, the friend, the chief General 
of the Emperor’s armies, seated on horse- 
back, and wearing the uniform of Captain 
of the Guard of Louis XVIII, involuntarily 
I drew back from the window whence I had 
seen the arrival of the procession. 

When, during The Hundred Days, Napo- 
leon was once more in the Tuileries, after 
asking what had become of the Prince de 
Neufchatel, the Emperor said: 

“‘Oh! as to Berthier, I do not wish to 
wreak upon him any other vengeance than 
to force him to present himself before me in 
the uniform of Captain of the Guard of 
Louis’ XVIITY 

But Berthiene sudden death, due to a fall 
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from a balcony in a German city, spared 
him thisaffront . . . andthe Emperor then 
spoke of him as one speaks of an old friend! 

The Restoration had done away with the 
question of the Regency of Marie Louise. 
The Congress of Vienna was about to com- 
mence, and, in it, France was to be repre- 
sented by Prince Talleyrand. There were 
no longer either conquerors or conquered! 
With France represented, it was to be a 
new adjustment of European affairs. 

Emperor Napoleon, a prisoner at Fon- 
tainebleau of the Allied Powers, was to be 
taken to the Island of Elba, which was 
granted to him in full sovereignty. 

All the Sovereigns had signed this act of 
the cession of the Island of Elba. 
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THE stay of the Emperor in a place so near 
France could not be a long one. It was a 
rallying spot both for the enemies of the 
Bourbons, and for malcontents of all ré- 
gimes. The mistakes of the Restoration 
in the course followed by the King’s govern- 
ment, were, in a given time and under favor- 
ing circumstances, to lead, both at Paris and 
elsewhere, to the thought of the prisoner’s 
return to Europe; and this, indeed, took 
place. Napoleon’s return was attributed to 
the intrigues of his partisans in Paris. But 
he himself, after his marvellous return 
(when his eagle, to quote his words, flew 
from steeple to steeple until it arrived at the 
towers of Nétre Dame), declared that he 


had no other impulse to tempt him to the 
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execution of this dangerous project, than his 
own reading of the newspapers, wherein he 
fathomed the errors of the Restoration 
government, both in its acts and in its 
views,—errors which showed a retrogressive 
spirit, inconsiderately opposed to the ac- 
quired rights of the people and to the spirit 
of the age. 

But, above all, Napoleon’s dominating 
motive was his knowledge concerning the 
Congress of Vienna’s decree to send him 
far away from the shores of France. 

The European Plenipotentiaries at the 
Congress of Vienna were still together when 
the news concerning Napoleon’s debarka- 
tion at Fréjus was received. Without an 
instant’s delay, they united in the resolution 
to take up arms again, in common accord; 
to march to the Rhine, and to enter France. 
It was in the environs of Brussels, where the 
forest of Soigne begins, that the French 
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army, led by Napoleon, found itself once 
more in the presence of the armies of 
Europe. ... The cannons of Waterloo 
sent to a lonely death, on that rock in the 
Atlantic Ocean, the powerful Genius who 
had filled the world with the sound of his 


arms, and the grandeur of his fame!!! 
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